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The Process of Decolonization of 
Equatorial Guinea 


José Luis Bibang Ondo Eyang* 


1. Introduction 


The United States wanted the agreements that would end the war to also determine the fate 
of the colonies, but it was repeatedly met with the opposition of the United Kingdom. Not 
only did Churchill refuse to have decolonization included in the Atlantic Charter that was 
issued on August 14, 1941.! In February 1945, he vehemently reafirmed his refusal by reject- 
ing a proposal from the American Secretary of State, who intended for the United Nations 
Charter to include an organization in charge of managing the colonies: “I will not accept a 
single word of such a text. I will not allow the reckless fingers of forty or fifty nations to med- 
dle, under any circumstances whatsoever, in the way of life of the British Empire”. 

It was illusive to believe that the colonizing powers would be willing to emancipate their 
colonies in 1945. Apart from the fact that at that time the productive structures established 
in the different colonies were already quite consolidated and profitable, the disaster caused 
by the conflict required that such productive structures and the entire system of forced la- 
bour that supported them remain fully operational for the reconstruction of their respective 
metropolises. Added to this was the fact that new raw materials had been discovered in the 
colonies during the interwar period. These factors could only result in resistance by the colo- 
nial powers against losing control and hegemony over their colonies. 

As such, the last countries in Asia and Africa to become independent after the war did 
not respond to spontaneous and voluntary decisions but rather to realities that had become 
inevitable. That is to say, as the pressure to decolonize grew within the UN, the “stabilizing 
reactions” of the colonial powers progressively mutated from lukewarm reforms to total 
legal-political assimilation of the colonized under provincial or autonomous regimes. And 


“Doctorate in Law from the University of Camerino (Las Marcas, Italy) and the University of Huelva 
(Andalucfa, Spain). This essay has been prepared while being beneficiary of the public grant “Margarita 
Salas”, a postdoctoral fellowship awarded by the University of Huelva (Resolution of November 26, 
2021) and fully funded by European Union — NextGenerationEU. 

1 DeutscH (2018) 149-150. 

2 DeutscH (2018) 150-151. 
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when the genuineness of provincialization or autonomy was exposed and discredited before 
the UN by the colonized intellectual elites, the colonial powers ended up initiating decoloni- 
zation processes aimed at converting their former colonies into satellite states. 

This paper addresses the independence process of Equatorial Guinea within the general 
framework outlined above. Although reasons of economy require a shorter text than the 
complexity of the topic might suggest, the paper offers a literature review of almost all the 
essays written on the subject. It outlines the evasive and dilatory measures of the Spanish 
Government in chronological fashion, from its entry into the United Nations in December 
1955 until the total emancipation of Equatorial Guinea in October 1968. 


2. The colonial question at the United Nations before Spain’s entry 
into the Organization (1945-1955) 


Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter (Arts. 73 and 74) established tepid guarantees 
in favor of the natives of the “non-self-governing territories” (NSGTs), a category which, al- 
though clearly distinct from the “international trusteeship system” (Arts. 75 to 91),3 included 
all territories “whose peoples ha[d] not yet attained a full measure of self government”. The 
States administering these peoples assumed the “sacred trust” to look after their interests, 
prioritizing “their protection against all [kinds of] abuse”. Like the States administering trust 
territories, and “within [the promotion of] the system of international peace and security 
established by the Charter”, the States administering NSGTs could not ignore the “political 
aspirations” of those under their administration, whom they had to prepare for “self-govern- 
ment”, assisting them in the “progressive development of their free political institutions” and 
ensuring “their political, economic, social and educational advancement”. They were also 
required “to transmit regularly to the Secretary General, for information purposes, subject to 
such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, statistical and oth- 
er information of a technical nature relating to economic, social and educational conditions” 
in the territories under their administration. 

As such, the UN Charter merely established a basis for the future solution of the colonial 
problem. This was a coherent approach. Indeed, apart from the fact that an anti-imperialist 
majority had not yet emerged within the UN, the need for imminent peace and security led 
the United States and the USSR to contain their anti-colonialism in favor of understanding 


3 This regime was applied to the following territories: the territories hitherto subject to the mandate re- 
gime of the Versailles Treaty of 1919 (Palestine, Tanzania, Cameroon, Togo, Namibia, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Samoa Island, Marshall Islands, Palau Islands, Mariana Islands, Caroline Islands), the territories segregat- 
ed from the defeated States in World War II, and the territories placed under this regime by decision of 
their administrator States. 

4 Mraya DE LA MueEra (1965) 82. 
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with their main allies.5 But the intensification of the Cold War would later strengthen the 
desire of both powers to extend their influence over the colonized territory.6 

The UN Charter failed to indicate when and how the information required by Art. 73 had 
to be sent, which body or institution was to receive it, and what was to be done with it. These 
loopholes, which were exploited by some colonizing States that made excuses and devised 
tactics to evade such obligation,” would be addressed between the first and second period 
of sessions of the UN General Assembly. In 1946, the General Assembly created the Com- 
mittee for Non-SelfGoverning Territories, known as the Fourth Committee, a subsidiary 
body in which all the States with NSGTs and an equal number of States without this type of 
territories were represented.’ And on November 3, 1947, one year after the General Assem- 
bly had approved an initiative of the Fourth Committee, the “Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories” was created,? a subcommittee of the Fourth Commit- 
tee made up of eight States with NSGTs (Australia, Belgium, Denmark, The United States, 
France, New Zealand, The Netherlands, The United Kingdom) and eight members chosen 
by the Fourth Committee among States without non-self-governing territories (Colombia, 
Cuba, China, Egypt, India, Nicaragua, Sweden and the Soviet Union),!° and whose functions 
would be to examine the information sent by the States under Art. 73 and submit to the con- 
sideration of the Assembly the reports and recommendations prepared by the Committee on 
the basis of the information received. 

In allowing the creation of the aforementioned committees, the colonizing powers gave 
in, if only partly. After all, neither would their representatives facilitate work within the two 
bodies nor would the reports and recommendations of these bodies enjoy yet the support of 
a majority within the General Assembly. What they kept opposing, however, were the efforts 
by the Assembly to get them to also send information related to the government of their 
non-self-governing territories. Until almost the end of the 50s, there was an ongoing tug of 
war between the colonial powers, which continued arguing that such information affected 
their own security, and the General Assembly, which not only insisted that sending infor- 
mation of a political nature did not run contrary to the spirit of Art. 73, but also continued 
urging the colonial States to cooperate with the United Nations, communicating to the Gen- 


5 Deutscu (2018) 151; Stace Dyancany (2022) 17. 

6 Maja DE LA MueELa (1965) 63. 

7 Miaja DE La Muera (1965) 85-86. France, Great Britain and Belgium systematically disregarded the rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations, limiting themselves to only offering information on the social, 
economic and educational aspects expressly mentioned in Art. 73. 

8 Mraya DE LA MueELa (1965) 83. The members of this body were: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, the United 
States, France, New Zealand, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Brazil, Cuba, China, Egypt, the Phil- 
ippines, India, the Soviet Union and Uruguay. 

? This subcommittee was originally named the “Special Committee on information transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73. e) of the Charter”. But it was then renamed the “Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories”. See, respectively: Resolution 146 (II) of November 3, 1947, and Resolution 569 (VI), 
of January 18, 1952. 

10 Mraya DE LA MueEta (1965) 84; Resolution 219 (III) of November 3, 1948. 
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eral Secretariat the political and governmental progress achieved in their non-self-governing 
territories.1! 

When Spain and Portugal joined the UN on December 14, 1955,!2 the main factors that 
would accelerate the emancipation of the last colonized territories were already operating. 
On the one hand, almost all of Asia was already independent, and its States, which met in 
Bandung with delegates of some African States and peoples from April 18 to 24, 1955,13 
affirmed their full support and sympathy for the cause of freedom and independence of 
the rest of colonized peoples.!4 On the other hand, and this was no less important than 
the declared solidarity between the Asian and African peoples, the ten years of Cold War 
had ended the fragile understanding that was reached between the Allies in the immediate 
postwar period, and both the USA and the USSR had developed the desire to extend their 
influence to the colonized territories. As such, the pressure that Spain and Portugal would 
suffer was but the result of the logical position of a General Assembly already dominated by 
an anti-colonialist trend. 

In 1949, Great Britain, in compliance with Resolution 222 (III), which established a peri- 
od of six months for the responsible Governments to inform the Secretary-General of “any 
change in the constitutional position and status of any” of their non-selfgoverning territo- 
ries,!5 announced its intention not to continue sending information on Malta, a territory 
whose government had acquired exclusive competence over its educational, social and eco- 
nomic conditions.!¢ As a result of this claim, which was nevertheless rejected, the General As- 
sembly had to position itself in the debate around the development of some factors that had 
to be taken into account to determine whether the people of a non-self-governing territory 
had attained or nota full measure of self-government. In January 1952, the General Assembly 
appointed an ad hoc committee to carry out an in-depth study of the issue, starting from a 
provisional list of factors that was previously prepared.!” The list that resulted from the study, 


11 Resolution 144 (II) of November 3, 1947; Resolution 327 (IV) of December 2, 1949; Resolution 848 (IX) 
of November 22, 1954. 

12 Resolution 995 (X) of December 14, 1955. 

13 29 countries were represented in Bandung: Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, Burma, Cambodia, Gold Coast 
(Ghana), Ceylon, Mainland China, Egypt, Ethiopia, Philippines, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, Pakistan, Syria, Sudan, Thailand, Turkey, both Vietnam (North 
and South) and Yemen. See Mraja DE La MueEta (1965) 72-82. 

14 Deutscu (2018) 155-159; Mraya DE ta Muera (1965) 72-82; Pastor SANMILLAN (1995 [1989]) 26. The 
final communiqué of the Conference stated: “1.° Colonialism is an evil that must be quickly ended. 2nd. 
The submission of peoples to the domination and exploitation by foreign powers constitutes a flagrant 
denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations, and constitutes an 
obstacle to the firm establishment of cooperation and peace among all the countries of the world. 3rd. 
Declares [the Conference] its full support and sympathy for the cause of the freedom and independence 
of said peoples. 4". Appeals to all the affected Powers to guarantee that in the short term national inde- 
pendence and political freedom will be granted to the subject peoples”. 

15 See Resolution 222 (III), of November 3, 1948. 

16 Miaya DE LA Mueta (1965) 90-91. 

17 The members of the said commission (Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, the United States of America, 
Guatemala, Iraq, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Vene- 
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which was annexed to Resolution 648 (VII) of December 10 of that same year,!8 was, in turn, 
studied by another committee designated for that purpose,!? whose new list was definitively 
incorporated into Resolution 742 (VIII) of November 27, 1953. 

By virtue of Resolution 567 (VI), a responsible government was exempted from reporting 
on a non-self-governing territory when the latter achieved a full measure of self government, 
either through its access to independence, or through its union or association with the me- 
tropolis or with another country. In the first case, the newly independent territory gained its 
full sovereignty ad extra, acquiring full subjectivity in international relations, and ad intra, 
with the three powers of the State (legislative, executive and judicial) acquiring full autonomy 
to manage its internal affairs (political, economic and social). In the second case, the union 
or association between a non-selfgoverning territory and its metropolis or another State 
required a decision that had to be previously and freely adopted by the people of the former, 
knowingly and through democratic means, and could result in a unitary or federal State. 
Federalism was justified by “geographical considerations”, such as the separation between 
the metropolis (or other State) and the non-self governing territory, and “ethnic and cultural 
considerations”, such as the degree of differentiation between the metropolitan population 
and that of the associated territory. In the resulting unitary State, the natives of the associated 
territory acquired the same rights as the rest of the inhabitants of other parts or regions of 
the country: they were supposed to access the civil service and elect their representatives in 
legislative bodies according to the same procedures and on the same basis as the rest of the 
inhabitants of the other parts or regions of the country. Where the State was decentralized, 
the autonomy of the associated territory was reflected in the existence of a democratically 
elected representative body, whose legislative power was limited to local matters not reserved 
to the central legislature. 

The annexes of Resolutions 648 (VII) and 742 (VIII) added a new category to the men- 
tioned indicators of the independence and the free union or association between an NSGT 
and its metropolis or another State: the “factors indicative of the attainment of other separate 
systems of self-government”. This category included the aspects that had to be considered to 
determine whether self-government was enjoyed by a territory whose people, having already 
gained independence, voluntarily decided to limit their sovereignty by placing themselves 
under the control of another State. In the international arena, this required assessing how 
the self-limitation affected the capacity of the controlled State to be a member of the UN 
and to establish and maintain relations with other States or international organizations. And 
internally, the “nature and measure of control or interference” of the foreign government in 
the operation of the three branches of the controlled government had to be assessed. In other 
words, the following questions had to be answered: Is the legislation of the controlled State 


zuela) and the said provisional list of factors were established by Resolution 567 (VI), of January 18, 1952. 
18 Resolution 648 (VII) of December 10, 1952. 
19 The members of this new committee were: Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Guatemala, Iraq, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
Venezuela. See Resolution 742 (VIII), of November 27, 1953. 
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promulgated by an autochthonous body? Is this legislative body “fully elected by free and 
democratic processes or lawfully constituted in a manner receiving the free consent of the 
population” of the controlled government? Does the foreign government interfere, directly 
or indirectly, in the representative electoral system of the controlled government? Are the 
members of the executive of the controlled State selected with the consent of its population? 
What is the nature or extent of the control exercised by the foreign government over the 
controlled government? Are the organization of the courts and the selection of judges in the 
controlled State regulated by law? And, finally, it was also important to assess the degree of 
autonomy that the government under guardianship had to manage its economic, social and 
cultural affairs, and the “degree of freedom and lack of discrimination against the indigenous 
population of the Territory in social legislation and social developments”. 


3. From Spain’s entry into the United Nations to the creation of the 
Spanish Equatorial Region (1955-1963) 


The constitutional assimilation of the colonized was never an easy decision for the metrop- 
olises. The red line between colonizers and colonized — the very raison d’étre of colonial- 
ism29 — imposed a legal dualism between the metropolises, where nationality and citizenship 
gradually merged into a unique and democratic concept, and the colonies, where the two 
remained conceptually distinct.2! But the sacredness of this principle of the “colonial ius 
commune”? did not prevent some colonial States, as early as the 19th century, from trying to 
reward their most docile and malleable colonized by allowing them access to the privileges 
of metropolitan citizenship.?3 


20 AnGute/ KOSKENNIEMI/OREORD (2016) 36. 

21 Nationality and citizenship were different categories in the liberal constitutionalism: while the first 
category was applied to all nationals of a state, the second one only referred to that minority of national 
who monopolized the active and passive suffrage. This distinction, which disappearance started by the 
Weimar Constitution of 1919, was maintained in the colonies until the eve of the beginning of the de- 
colonisation process. 

22 Perir (1998) 425-494; CLavERO (2006) 513-515. The expression “ius commune colonial” is used by Carlos 
Petit to refer to the set of principles, whether formal or practical, that, mutatis mutandis, were present in 
all colonial systems. Bartolomé Clavero has also used this expression with the same meaning. 

23 Ropr{GuEz-DRINCOURT (2015) 338, 388-391; RopRiGUEZ-DRINCOURT (2018) 240-244; FALCONIERI (2019) 
1-13; GuiLLauME (1974) 160; Nero (2015) 122; Brunet-La RucHe/ ManreéreE (2014) 38-139; Renucci 
(2004) 393-420. France applied the recognition of legal capacity to the colonized since the first half of 
the 19th century. A law of April 24, 1833, granted civil and political rights to the natives of Santa Maria 
de Madagascar. The Senatus-Consulte of July 14, 1865, a decree of April 21,1966 and another of February 
5,1986 established the longues et complexes conditions Muslims in Algeria had to meet to become French 
citizens; and the Décret Crémieux of October 24, 1870, and another of October 7, 1871, did the same 
with the Jews in Algeria. Subsequent to these provisions were the law of September 29, 1916, regulating 
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In his effort to distinguish a common “portrait of the colonized” in all colonial processes, 
Albert Memmi spoke of “cultural ambiguity” as a limbo in which the Frenchified colonized 
were trapped,”4 a view previously defended by Frantz Fanon, who affirmed that the “ne- 
gro”, as “victim of white civilization”, “live[d] in an extraordinarily neurotic ambiguity”.*5 
Since both intellectuals had been colonized, they personally understood the frustration of 
the assimilated people. Seeking to prove their humanity to their colonizers, those people 
submitted themselves to a process of acculturation; they shed their ethnic-cultural identifiers 
(languages, beliefs, customs, objects, lifestyle, etc.) to prove their Europeanization. Their day- 
to-day life, that is, their schedule, clothing, house furnishing, household and social habits, 
the education of their children and other cohabitants, etc., became a faithful reflection of 
the Western modi vivendi, pensandi et agendi. So great was their mimetic effort that the 
colonized assimilated both the virtues and the tics and defects of the colonizers.2¢ But dis- 
appointment was immediate. They quickly realized, according to Albert Memmi, that their 
identity whitening, even though it had made them earn Western citizenship, only meant 
“contempt” and “ridicule” before a colonizing collective, which would never accept or in- 
clude the assimilated in their “clan of the privileged”, much less mix with them socially.2” 
Frantz Fanon would recall how the veil fell from the eyes of the black Martinicans as soon 
as they found themselves in the metropolis. While in Martinique they studied Africans as 
primitive and cannibalistic beings, in France they observed that the category “negro” did not 
distinguish them from the Senegalese savages. They could wear the best suits and clothes, be 
in possession of a higher academic title, speak perfect French and dominate French conduct 
and habits, they were still black, although behind a white cultural mask.?8 

The portrait of the colonized was clearly the same in all colonial processes. In 1933, more 
than 18 years before the aforementioned works by Fanon and Memmi, Guillermo Cabanel- 
las, recalling a dialogue held with a Guinean native — probably a Fernandina — reproduced 
her sentiment, expressed in words that did not differ much from the already described disap- 
pointment of the assimilated French: 


“You are well aware that my cultural background is superior to that of most white women. Well, 
despite this, I feel identified with my brothers of race. I left Africa when I was still very young and 
the concepts I held very vague. I haven’t been back since. Do you know what my situation is? Among 
my brothers of race I am a stranger, because I cannot assimilate to the banana, to the ‘yuca’ and to the 
‘tope’2?. Among the whites I am just another black, and they inflict the most humiliating contempt on 


naturalization in four regions of Senegal, the law of February 4, 1919, which generally regulated access 
to French citizenship for French colonial subjects, and the French constitution of 1946, which formally 
recognized citizenship for all colonial subjects. The French law of 1919 inspired the regulation of the 
naturalization of Italian colonial subjects that same year. 

24 Memmi (1972 [1968]) 57-67; Memmi (2001 [1966]) 37-50, 172. 

25 Fanon (2009 [1952]) 163. 

26 Memmi (2001 [1966]) 190. 

27 Memmi (2001 [1966]) 132. 

28 Fanon (2009 [1952]) 163. 

29 Respectively, a native food and a native drink. 
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me. I am used to living widely as it is done in Europe. And yet I hate and loathe the civilization they 
gave me. | have no rights here and the first lout to arrive is superior to me. My life and my actions are 
limited by a series of legal prescriptions. The first illiterate to arrive from the Peninsula has more rights 
than I do. You see me! I go barefoot, I eat with my hands, and I live the same life as the farm laborers. 
Are you surprised that this could happen? Well, understand that, having felt that my personal morality 
was undone by an inconsiderate treatment based on color difference, I have preferred to return to my 
own people?3° 


The fact that the disappointment of naturalized indigenous people and the legal exclusion 
of those who were unassimilated were part of all colonial processes, did not prevent the col- 
onizing powers from resorting to formal declarations to circumvent their obligations under 
Art. 73 of the Charter. Thus, in November 1956, nine months after the Secretary-General of 
the UN - Dag Hammarskjold — had required that the sixteen States admitted to the UN the 
previous December indicate whether they administered NSGTs, the Portuguese Government 
replied that, being “Portugal [...] a politically unified territory, although geographically dis- 
persed”, its Overseas provinces were not included in the category of Art. 73 of the Charter.3! 
Spain, for its part, lacked formal and practical references to immediately circumvent the 
requirement of the Secretary-General: neither did the Francoist Fundamental Laws contem- 
plate a formal unity between the metropolis and the colonies like Portuguese constitution- 
alism, nor did the Spanish Government apply naturalization procedures to the assimilated 
like France and Italy did. Spaniards residing in Guinea, like Belgians in the colonial Con- 
go, lacked citizenship rights,32 and the emancipated Guineans, like the holders of the Carte 
d’immatriculation in the Congo33 were not Spaniards, but only colonial subjects, whose 
capacity to act varied depending on whether their emancipation was full or limited.34 

The aforementioned requirement of the Secretary-General, of February 24, 1956, produced 
divided positions within the Spanish Government. On the one hand, perhaps moved by 


30 CaBaNELLAs (1933) 19-20. 

31 Campos SERRANO (2002) 114; Parvo Sanz (2007) 81-134. 

32 RopriGuEz-DRINcouRT (2015) 393-394; HERRERO DE MINGN (2020) 223-224; Carrasco GONZALEZ 
(2011) 18-28. 

33 Mrranpa JUNCO (1945) 692-693, 1384-1386; HERRERO DE MINON (2020) 223-224; Carrasco GONZALEZ 
(2011) 18-28.In 1952 in the Belgian Congo, the statut d’volué was granted to the natives through the Carte 
d’immatriculation. This document gave its holder some privileges such as accessing certain public spaces 
reserved for whites, carrying out some operations or dealing with certain legal issues, and buying some 
products not allowed for the rest of the natives. See Guillaume (1974) 160-171. 

34 Miranpa JUNCO (1945) 692-693, 1384-1386; HERRERO DE MINON (2020) 223-224; Carrasco GONZALEZ 
(2011) 18-28. A Royal Decree of July 17, 1928, regulated for the first time the emancipation of the na- 
tives in Guinea. Through this procedure, the legal capacity and capacity to act were recognized to the 
indigenous people who, having requested it, demonstrated a “high level of education” and Spanishiza- 
tion. Spanish law was applied to the emancipated and they administered their properties. A decree of 
December 30, 1944, classifies emancipation as full and limited. The limited emancipated had the capacity 
to carry out a series of operations without requiring the assistance of the Patronato de Indigenas (colonial 
institution in charge of the legal representation of the natives): they could buy European food, buy alco- 
hol without prior authorization from the authorities, take out a guaranteed loan of up to 10,000 pesetas 
(old Spanish currency) without authorization from the said Patronato, etc. 
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economic interests,35 Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco, then Undersecretary Minister of the Pres- 
idency (Ministro Subsecretario de la Presidencia), and General José Diaz de Villegas y Busta- 
mante, then General Director for Morocco and Colonies (Director General de Marruecos y 
Colonias), adopted a colonialist position, opposing the sending of the information required 
by the UN.3¢ On the other hand, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, headed by Fernando Maria 
Castiella y Maiz, and his Permanent Mission to the UN, defended a more collaborative at- 
titude. Since relations between Hitler and the Generalissimo had led to the international 
isolation of Spain for a decade following 1945,37 Castiella and those akin to him considered 
that Spain’s entry into the UN should mean the beginning of a policy to promote the stand- 
ing of the Spanish State among the international community, where activism in favor of the 
self-determination of peoples had become unavoidable were Spain to seek support for the 
cause of Gibraltar.38 

Spain maintained an ambiguous position before the General Assembly and the Fourth 
Committee between March 1956 and October 1958. The objective was clear: to delay its re- 
sponse as long as possible while the Government made the necessary legal adjustments to its 
colonial regime.3? But such was the insistence of the Secretary-General and the Fourth Com- 
mittee that on October 10, 1958, six months after the Spanish Delegation had promised the 
Secretary-General an imminent reply on April 14, the Council of Ministers had to pronounce 
itself on the matter. Its resolution, sent to the Secretary-General on November 10 and defend- 
ed by Manuel Aznar — Spanish representative in the Fourth Committee — on December 5, 
1958, maintained the position held until then: 


“Spain does not have non-self governing territories, since those that are subject to its sovereignty 
in Africa are considered and classified as Spanish provinces, in accordance with current legislation. 
Consequently, the Spanish Government does not consider itself included in Article 73 referring to 
non-self governing territories, which have no legal existence within Spain’s administrative organiz- 
ation. [...] and even though no legal reason obliges us to do so, eager to respond to the spirit of the 
United Nations, I am very pleased to make these publications available to you, so that they may serve 
as clarification for the Secretary-General”.49 


The Spanish word esclarecimiento (“clarification”) was used on purpose to avoid that of 
informacion. In order to get Mr. Peissel — then Chief Interpreter at the UN - to refrain from 
translating esclarecimiento into English and French as information, the Spanish representa- 


35 Nponco (2020) 99-100; Eva NcHama (2018) 127; Battano Gonzato (2014) 543-555. 

36 Pintés y Rusio (2001) 19-20. 

37 Campos SERRANO (2002) 79-84; DEutscH (2018) 168-170. 

38 Carrascosa (1977) 22-23; Campos SERRANO (2002) 91-117; Eva NcHama (2018) 93; AtvaREz CHILLIDA/ 
Parbo Sanz (2022) 203. 

39 Carrascosa (1977) 17; Parpo Sanz (2007) 5. 

40 Printés y Rusio (2001) 19-20; Campos SERRANO (2002) 122; DeutscH (2018) 176-177; ParDo Sanz (2007) 7; 
Eya NcuaMa (2018) 93; State Dyancany (2022) 18. 
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tives, including Jaime de Piniés, subtly threatened the French to make use in the future of 
their right to demand the full revision of all document translations.4! 

It was clear that the information that Spain would be sending to the Secretary-General 
was not going to be objective. Indeed, the publications of the Instituto de Estudios Africanos 
(IDEA: Spanish Institute of African Studies) — created in 1945 to claim the scientific nature 
of the Francoist colonial ideology — could only be expected to convey the image that Spanish 
colonialism wanted to promote internationally.42 But Spain’s evasiveness could only delay 
the inevitable emancipation of its last colonies a little longer. On December 14, 1960, a proj- 
ect presented by 43 countries of the Afro-Asian group was approved almost entirely by the 
General Assembly of the UN. In the resolution that ensued — Resolution 1514 (XV) — the 
liberation of the peoples was justified on humanitarian, pacifist and economic grounds. Co- 
lonialism, it was stated, had to be ended not only because it constituted a “denial of funda- 
mental human rights” toward the colonized, but because it could also entail “conflicts” and 
“serious crises”, which would be “a serious threat to world peace”, and impeded “the develop- 
ment of international economic co-operation”, apart from the “social, cultural and economic 
development of the dependent peoples [themselves]”. 

The so-called magna carta of decolonization did not establish deadlines for the fulfillment 
of its mandates, although it did condemn the classic arguments and tactics used by the col- 
onizers against the emancipating process. It rejected any idea of extending colonial tutelage 
until the colonized peoples became entirely prepared in the political, economic, social and 
educational orders, and prohibited the colonial powers both from using violence or any oth- 
er repressive measure against the free and peaceful exercise of the right of selfdetermination, 
and from using the classical divide et impera to disrupt “the national unity and territorial 
integrity” of the peoples under their protection. 

Inevitably, the response of the Spanish Government would later condition the reform of 
the Guinean regime. The Decree of August 21, 1956, officially renamed the Direccién Gen- 
eral de Marruecos y Colonias (DGMC: Directorate General for Morocco and Colonies) as 
Direccidén General de Plazas y Provincias Africanas (DGPPA: Directorate General for African 
Seats and Provinces‘3), and the preamble of the Law of July 30, 1959 (Ley 46/1959, de 30 de 
julio)44, declaring the process of Guinean acculturation complete, established the principle 
of “unitary legislation” between the metropolis and the territory it renamed as Equatorial 
Region. For the first time in their history, Guineans, whether emancipated or not, became 
“Spanish citizens with equal rights to the metropolitans”. 

The Law of July 1959 must be assessed from the perspective of the exceptionality of co- 
lonial law. One can only assert that provincialization sought the genuine legal assimilation 
of the colonials after establishing that behind the principle of respect for the “natural and 


41 Pintés y Rusio (2001) 21-22. 

42 Castro (2020) 197-198; Atvarez-CuILLipa / Nerin (2018) 26; NeRiN (1997) 17. 
43 See the decree in FRAILE RoMAN (1961) 154. 

44 Fratte RoMAN (1961) 161-162. 
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customary peculiarities” of Guinea, there was no attempt to hide the perpetuation of legal 
dualism between the metropolitan and the colonial space. Rather, as stated in the preamble, 
the intention was to protect the historical and social singularities of the Equatorial Region 
within the national legal entity. 

The 1959 law established Fernando Poo and mainland Guinea as two provinces; the latter 
was Officially named Rio Muni (Art.1). Decree 569/1960, of March 31,45 introduced an ele- 
gant discourse in comparison to the Ordinance of August 27, 1938 — the last pre-provincial 
statute.46 According to the latter, the Spanish Territories of the Gulf of Guinea depended on 
the Vice-Presidency of the Government, “who had the exclusive power to issue administra- 
tive provisions affecting the territories and to determine, after deliberation by the Council 
of Ministers, what laws and general provisions shall take effect in them”. In contrast, Decree 
569/1960 returned the management of Guinea to the Presidency, whose competence was 
justified “by virtue of the permanent delegation” established in the third and only additional 
article of the 1959 Law. In other words, the Government, with almost no participation by 
the pseudo-representative Cortes (Parliament), drafted a provincialization law in which it re- 
affirmed its monopoly over the colonial question, thus maintaining the classic legal dualism 
between the metropolis and the equatorial provinces. In the former, at least from a formal 
perspective, the development and exercise of the rights and freedoms of Spaniards were un- 
der the control of Parliament; in the latter, the scope and content of those rights continued 
to be subject to the evaluation and consideration of the Executive. 

The powers granted to the colonial Governor by Decree 569/1960 did not augur much 
improvement either. As the highest local authority, he had to inspect all public services and 
“promote and adopt all kinds of initiatives for the development of the African provinces on 
all fronts” (Arts. 11 & 12). Apart from “publishing” all the regulations in force in the provinc- 
es (Art. 9), he could issue as many instructions as deemed necessary to develop and complete 
the provisions of the Government (Art. 10). The zeal with which he was required to “comply 
with and enforce” colonial legislation (Art. 9) imposed upon him a vigilant attitude that was 
reinforced both by his power to make the administration more flexible, by providing officials 
with licenses in cases of serious illness and “temporarily fill vacancies” (Art. 12), as well as his 
power to take reasoned decisions to suspend the acts and resolutions of any official, agency 
or entity, and sanction misconduct by officials in the performance of their functions and 
administrative offenses committed by any resident (Arts. 13, 14 and 15). The guarantees of 
those affected by these suspensions and sanctions were protected not only by the procedure 
regulating the adoption of such measures, but also by the fact that these could be appealed 
against before the Presidency of the Government. 


45 Fratte RoMAN (1961) 227-231. 
46 This statute can be read in: Mrranpa JUNCO (1945) 1139-1142. 
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José Menéndez Hernandez, adviser to the Guinean Autonomous Government between 
1964 and 1968, recalled how the mere reference to Art. 10.5 of the 1938 Ordinance?’ fright- 
ened all the residents of Guinea.48 And although the fear that the so-called articulo quinto 
(fifth article) instilled was due to the fact that it served as a legal basis for the expulsion of 
those colonists considered indeseables (undesirable),4? the fact is that such provision, which 
was present in all pre-provincial statutes, extended the Governor’s shadow beyond his power 
to declare any colonist he disliked persona non grata. By virtue of Art. 10.5, the Governotr’s 
power, as stated by A. Manuel Carrasco, became as elastic as the circumstances:5° The high- 
est authority could dismiss or banish local officials; interfere in the operation of any of the 
services of the colonial administration; order the forced recruitment of indigenous people 
to work in public works and in private plantations;5! banish the authors of the 1948 protest 
document under forced labor;52 and arrest and imprison the promoters of the strike that was 
held in 1951 at the Nuestra Senora del Pilar Seminary.53 In sum, by virtue of the very broad 
powers conferred upon him, the Governor could take any measures he deemed necessary in 
response to any circumstances that, according to his own judgement, jeopardized the inter- 
nal peace and the external security of the territories that were placed under his responsibility. 

Provincialization did not undermine the fifth article, except perhaps in its most fearsome 
aspect for the settlers. This is apparent not only in the fact that the Law of 1959 and Decree 
569/1960 did not formally repeal the 1938 Ordinance or any other provisions incompatible 
with the provincial statute, but also in the Governor’s firm decision to repress any hint of 
nationalism in the territories under his jurisdiction. In a speech delivered in the aforemen- 
tioned district of Rio Muni towards the end of 1959, Admiral Faustino Ruiz Gonzalez stated: 


“I must warn here in Mikomeseng more than anywhere else that I will not hesitate to sign the death 


47 Miranpa Junco (1945) 1141. According to this article, the Governor could “take whatever measures he 
deems necessary to preserve the internal peace and external security of the territories under his charge, 
duly informing the Vice-President of the Government”. 

48 MENENDEZ HERNANDEZ (2008) 23-24. 

49 Nerin (1997) 25-26; MENENDEZ HERNANDEZ (2008) 23-24; MENDIZABAL ALLENDE (2018) 146. 

50 Carrasco GonzALEz (2010) 7-8. 

51 Perr (1998) 425-494; ELA ABEMEM (1983) 112-13. 

52 ELA ABEME (1983) 13-20; Atvarez CHILLIpa (2016) 121-148; Eva NcHama (2018) 94. In January 1948, 
while Carrero Blanco was visiting mainland Guinea, a group of native chiefs from Micomeseng handed 
him a letter to be taken to Franco, the Head of State. In this letter they denounced colonial injustices and 
arbitrariness. All native chiefs involved in the writing of the said document were arrested and banished 
in the island of Annob6én under a regime of forced labor. 

53 ELA ABEME (1983) 20-30; Campos SERRANO (2002) 170-175; Eva Ncuama (2018) 94-96. In 1951, the 
boarding seminarists of the said institution went on strike, protesting the excessive length of their train- 
ing cycle, the daily work regime, the scarce and poor diet, the censorship of their communications with 
the outside world, etc. As a result, almost all the first grade seminarists were expelled and the promoters 
of the strike, including Atanasio Ndong Miy6n, Enrique Gori Molubela and others, were arrested and 
imprisoned. 
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sentence of any unfortunate person who threatens the dignity of Spain, [...] no matter how he dresses, 
I will order anyone who violates the Spanishness of these lands to be shot [...]?54 


Such implacable resolve, possibly following the murders of Acacio Mané m’Elé (1904?- 
1959)55 and Enrique Nvé Okenve (1910?-1959),5¢ the first martyrs of the independence of 
Equatorial Guinea, resounded in the ears of the natives from Meseng,5” while Federico Ngo- 
mo Nnandong, Jestis Alfonso Oyono Alogo, Salvador Ndong Ekang, Alejo Ndong and other 
nationalists were being tortured by their jailers.58 

Although provincialization promoted racial integration in the regional administration, 
decision-making power remained in the hands of the metropolitans. Africanization did not 
affect positions such as that of Secretary General of the Colonial Government (chief of all 
provincial services and substitute of the Governor in case of absence or illness), Civil Gov- 
ernor of Rio Muni (Gobernador Civil, representative of the Governor in that province)5? 
and Government Delegates (Delegados Gubernativos, representatives of the Governor in the 
districts ).6° Nor did the native presence in the City Councils (Ayuntamientos), Provincial 


54 ELA ABEME (1983) 50-51; Castro /Nponco (1998) 191-195. 

55 ELA ABEME (1983) 54-55; OsiaNG Bixé (2016) 102; MENDIZABAL ALLENDE (2018) 69-70; MENENDEZ 
HERNANDEZ (2008) 15-43; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 73-74; Eya Nchama (2018) 96-98. Acacio Mafié was 
born in the village of Ndjiakom-Esambira in the district of Bata (Rio Muni), he was a teacher and Catholic 
catechist. His friendship with the missionaries would lead him to become emancipated and a landowner. 
He was a co-founder of the Cruzada de Liberaci6n de los Territorios Espanoles del Golfo de Guinea, one of the 
first Guinean nationalist movements. He was murdered by the colonial regime between November 1958 
and November 1959. 

56 ELA ABEME (1983) 40-42; NDoNGo (2020) 103; Castrro/Npbonco (1998) 191-193; Campos SERRANO 
(2002) 174; Eva NcHama (2018) 96-98. Enrique Nvo was born in Mbé-Nzomo (Mikomiseng) in 1910 (?), 
he was one of the first Guinean from Rio Muni to be educated in Spain between 1928 and 1930. He was 
a teacher-catechist and co-founder, with Acacio Mané, of the aforementioned Cruzada de Liberacién Na- 
cional. Once provincialization was approved, he went into exile in Ambam (Cameroon). There, together 
with Clemente Ateba Nsho, Celestino Nseng Kung, Antonio Eworo Obama, José Perea Epota, Jaime 
Nseng, Jesus Mba, Juan Ebang Nsue and other Guinean exiles, he founded the party or political move- 
ment known as Idea Popular de Guinea Ecuatorial (IPGE), which promoted federation between Camer- 
oon and the future independent Guinea. Scholars tend to circumscribe Nvo’s mysterious disappearance 
between 1959 and 1960between Gabon and Cameroon. According to Francisco El4 Abeme, Celestino 
Nseng Kung accused Clemente Ateba of having carried out Ahmadou Ahidjo’s order to eliminate Nvo, 
because the latter rejected the idea of federation between Cameroon and Guinea. For his part, Donato 
Ndongo maintains that an agent of Spanish colonialism assassinated Nvo in Libreville on November 21, 
1959. 

57 Meseng is the abbreviated form of the name Mikomeseng. It is often used by the locals of this city located 
in the mainland part of the republic of Equatorial Guinea. 

58 ELA ABEME (1983) 50-51; Garcia DomMiNGUEZ (1977) 66-67. 

59 ELA ABEME (1983) 60-62; Nponco (2020) 103; Castro /Nponco (1998) 203; Eva NcHama (2018) 288; 
Rico SANCHEZ (2010) 176. Three civil governors succeeded each other in Rfo Muni during the provincial 
period: Victor Suances y Diaz del Rio, Manuel Cervera Cabello y Basilio Olaechea. 

60 Fratte RomAN (1961) 280; Eva NcHama (2018) 287-289; OBIANG B16 (2016) 32. In July 1960 the govern- 
ment delegations were constituted as follows: Antonio de la Rocha Nogués was the government delegate 
in Santa Isabel and San Fernando Poo, José Alonso Aguirre was the government delegate in San Carlos, 
Juan José Verdugo Morcillo in Bata, Enrique Gomez Martin in Rio Benito, José Olmo Gallego in Puerto 
Iradier, Basilio Olaechea Orrufio in Ebebiyin, Enrique Bejarano Adamuz in Micomeseng, José Indurain 
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Councils (Diputaciones Provinciales) and Parliament imply the allocation of decision-making 
powers to the indigenous who sat on those bodies. Tailor-made electoral procedures gave the 
colonial General Government certain powers with which it could ensure that local corpo- 
rations incorporated those most in tune with colonial policy. In municipal elections, the 
General Government supervised the list of candidates from which half of the municipal 
plenary was elected by the “heads of family” (cabezas de familia);*! it drew the second list of 
candidates from which the other half of the plenary was chosen by the professional, econom- 
ic, cultural and cooperative entities of the municipality; and it proposed to the Presidency 
the appointment and dismissal of the Mayors of Santa Isabel and Bata and appointed and 
dismissed the Mayors of the remaining Municipalities. This control of the suitability of the 
candidacies was even more notable in provincial elections, where the General Government 
monopolized the preparation of the two lists of candidates from which the members of the 
respective Provincial Councils were chosen. 

While the eligibility filter implied a priori control of the ideological affinity of the Coun- 
cilors and Provincial Deputies, the fact that Decree 623/1960 (of April 7) subjected the lim- 
ited decisive and normative capacity of these local entities to the supervision of the General 
Government constituted a posteriori control. The General Government had to ensure that 
the regulations and resolutions of local entities did not contradict the laws and general pro- 
visions (Arts. 35 & 71.a); it had to review the “municipal ordinances and the regulations, 
internal regime and services for civil servants after [being] approved by the City Council”, 
and it could issue warnings or order the modifications it considered necessary (Art. 36). Like- 
wise, it could suspend — on the basis of a reasoned decision — the acts and agreements of local 
corporations, exercise disciplinary functions over them, and adopt “as many other [measures] 
as are incumbent upon him by law”. And not only could he exercise the aforementioned 
powers personally, but he could further delegate their exercise to the Civil Governor of Rio 
Muni (Art. 71 in fine), or the Government Delegates (Arts. 28 & 29). 

On April 29, June 23, and July 11, elections were called to constitute, respectively, the 
Municipalities, Provincial Councils, and Rural Neighborhood Boards (Juntas Vecinales Ru- 
rales).°2 Five out of fifteen Municipalities had native Mayors: Wilwardo Jones Niger in San- 
ta Isabel, Carlos Cabrera James in San Fernando, Francisco Macias in Mongomo, Antonio 


Hernandez in Nsorc, Manuel Pizarro Quesada in Mongomo, Fernando Salsa Fondevila in Evinayong 
and Akurenam, Juan Quijano Sanchez in Valladolid de los Bimbiles, and Marciano Manchado Sanz in 
Annobon. 

FraiLte RomAN (1961) 232. Art. 11 of the Decree 623/1960 (of April 7): “The heads of the family are those 
of legal age or civilly emancipated minors under whose dependence, for reasons of kinship, guardian- 
ship, adoption, foster care, religious status or provision of domestic services, are other persons, whether 
at the same domicile they have in these provinces, or at the one they have in others. The coexistence of 
several families in the same house will not deprive the head of each of them of his legal status as head of 
the family. For legal purposes only, whether or not they use domestic services, those of legal age or civilly 
emancipated minors who are not living in a family regime, shall be equated to the heads of family”. 

62 PérissieR (1964) 51-58; FRAILE RoMAN (1961) 257-285. 
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Ndong Engonga in Nsorc, and Enrique Ondo in Akurenam.® On July 31, 1960, the eight 
members of the Fernando Poo Provincial Council and the ten members of the Rio Muni 
Council were elected,°4 and on August 28, the Governor General appointed two European 
Deputies to preside each over one corporation.® On September 4, 188 Rural Neighborhood 
Boards were established: 42 in Fernando Poo and 146 in Rio Muni.% 

Regional representation in the Cortes (Spanish Parliament) was also established. In ac- 
cordance with Spanish law, the following figures sat in the Cortes: Wilwardo Jones Niger 
(Mayor of Santa Isabel), Fernando Martorell Segovia (Mayor of Bata), Francisco Javier Alzina 
de Boschi (President of the Provincial Council of Fernando Poo), Juan José Verdugo Mor- 
cillo (President of the Provincial Council of Rio Muni), Carlos Cabrera James (Mayor of 
San Fernando designated on behalf of the rest of the Municipalities of Fernando Poo) and 
Felipe Esono Nsue (member of the Evinayong City Council designated on behalf of the rest 
of the Municipalities of Rio Muni). The six representatives took their seats in the Cortes on 
December 20, 1960.97 


4. From the establishment of the Autonomous Regime of Guinea to 
the opening of the Constitutional Conference (1963-1967) 


Given that the provincialization of Guinea did not convince the UN, the Spanish Govern- 
ment adopted a new tactic. On August 10, 1963, immediately after the decision was adopted 
by the Council of Ministers held at the Palacio de Ayete (San Sebastian) on the 8th and 9th,°%8 
Manuel Fraga Iribarne, then Minister of Information and Tourism, revealed to the press that 
the bases for the autonomy of Guinea were to be negotiated between the central authorities 
and the Guineans.®? As such, a draft law was submitted to the Cortes on October 15,79 and 


63 FRarLe ROMAN (1961) 280; Eva NcHaMa (2018) 98, 287-289. The ten remaining mayors were thus consti- 
tuted: Fernando Martorell was mayor in Bata, Armando Ligero Morote in San Carlos, Pedro Estrada in 
Annobon, Dario Meleiro Reza in Rio Benito (now called Mbini), Luis Vergara Viguera in Puerto Iradier 
(now called Kogo), Antonio Lépez Sanchez in Sevilla de Niefang, Alfredo Aleix Caro in Evinayong, 
Regino Salgado Bravo in Micomeseng, Jacinto Roca Ferrer in Valladolid de los Bimbiles, Francisco Pérez 
Vazquez in Ebebiyin. 

64 Fratte RoMAN (1961) 232, 275-278. 

65 PéLissieR (1964) 51-58. 

66 YTURRIAGA BARBERAN (2019) 80; Nponco (2020) 99-105. 

67 Oyono Nvé Oyana/JrmENEZ Bautista (2018) 151-152; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 60-74; P£LISSIER 
(1954) 57; YrURRIAGA BaRBERAN (2019) 80; Campos SERRANO (2002) 138. 

68 Campos SERRANO (2002) 182-186; Eva NcHama (2018) 22. 

69 YruRRIAGA BaRBERAN (2019) 107-108; Carrascosa (1977) 16. 

70 YTURRIAGA BARBERAN (2019) 81. 
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was approved on November 28,7! after its content had been studied by a special commission, 
which was appointed by the Cortes on the same day the draft law was presented.72 

In truth, the participation of the Cortes in the drafting of the Basic Law was marginal, 
if not non-existent. Firstly, because the draft by the Ministry of the Presidency was almost 
fully upheld by the aforementioned commission and approved by the Plenary of the Cortes, 
which did not change a single word either.73 And secondly, because the first final article of 
the law, like the additional article of Law 46/1959 of July 30, excluded the involvement of the 
Cortes in the preparation of the text of the law,74 for the approval of which the observations 
of the 21 Guinean Commissioners were equally ignored.75 

The Basic Law created a General Commissariat (Comisaria General), a General Assembly 
(Asamblea General), a Government Council (Consejo de Gobierno) and a Superior Court, 
whose rulings could be appealed against before the metropolitan Supreme Court (Base 
XV).76 The role of the General Commissioner — and his deputy — prevailed over that of the 
rest of the bodies. Besides being responsible for relations with foreign authorities through 
delegations in situ — consulates, for example — the Commissioner coordinated between the 
autonomous and central governments, advised the Autonomous Government, and exercised 
by delegation the powers attributed to the central government in relation to the autonomous 
regime (Base XIII). He also had the local Armed Forces at his disposal to maintain public 
order and the integrity of the territory (Base XIII) and ensured that the rules, acts and agree- 
ments of internal bodies did not contravene the laws and general provisions. As such, he 
could suspend a norm approved by the Assembly and order its re-examination by the latter 
(Base IX.a) and suspend decisions of the Government Council that were contrary to public 
order, constituted a crime, lay beyond its competence, or constituted a manifest violation of 
the laws (Base XIII.3). 


71 See the Historical Series of the Diary of Spanish Parliament’s Diary (Diario de Sestones de las Cortes, Serie 
Hist6rica), session of November 28, 1963, available on https://app.congreso.es/est_sesiones/ 

72 Campos SERRANO (2002) 185-186; Historical Series of the Diary of Sessions of Spanish Parliament (Diario 
de Sesiones de las Cortes, Serie Historica), session of October 15, 1963, available at https://app.congreso.es/ 
est_sesiones/. The said commission was composed of: José Castan Tobefias (President of the commis- 
sion), Wilwardo Jones Niger (Vice-president), Laureano Lopez Rod6 (Secretary), Francisco Javier Alzina 
de Boschi, Joaquin Bau Nolla, Pfo Cabanillas Gallas, Carlos Cabrera James, Adolfo Diaz Ambrona More- 
no, Alvaro Domecq Diaz, José Ignacio Escobar Kirkpatrick, Felipe Esono Nsue, Luis Gomez de Aranda, 
Fernando Herrero Tejedor, José Ibafiez Martin, Alfredo Lopez Martinez, Pascual Martin Pérez, Alber- 
to Martin Artajo, Fernando Martorell Segovia, Vicente Mortes Alfonso, José Marfa Oriol Urquijo, José 
Maria de Porcioles Colomer, Lui Rodriguez de Miguel, Juan José Rovira y Sanchez Herrero, Segismundo 
Royo-Villanova y Ferndndez-Cavada, Federico Silva Mufioz. 

73 Campos SERRANO (2002) 182-186. 

74 See the law in MILLAN Lépez (1967) 185-196. 

75 Garcia Domincurz (1977) 69-79; Nponco (2020) 111-112. Among the 21 Guinean Commissioners ap- 
pointed to participate in the drafting of the law we can recall the following names: Wilwardo Jones 
Niger, Alfredo José Jones, Roman Boricé, Marcos Ropo, Salvador Baleké, Marcelo Epan, Enrique Gori 
Molubela, Carlos Cabrera James, Federico Ngomo Nnandong, Francisco Macias, etc. 

76 This Basic Law can be read in MitiAn Lépez (1967) 132-135. 
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The General Assembly had the power to develop its internal regulations (Base VI.3), exam- 
ine metropolitan law in advance and propose necessary adaptations to it (Base III), prepare 
regional regulations and request reforms to the laws in force by a two-thirds majority (Base 
IX), and approve the general budget prepared by the Government Council (Base IX). The 
General Assembly also had control over the Government Council. Its eight Councilors were 
answerable to the Assembly, and were appointed and removed from their positions upon its 
proposal (Bases VII and VIII). The Government thus played a secondary role. It guaranteed 
the execution of the agreements and norms approved by the Assembly, directed the auton- 
omous administration, developed the annual general budget bill and could submit any bill 
it deemed necessary to the Assembly (Base X). It also proposed the appointment of the Civil 
Governors of Fernando Poo and Rio Muni (Base XI), in addition to designating a Delegate in 
Madrid to manage any matters entrusted to him “in order to better resolve the affairs of the 
autonomous administration” (Base XIV). 

If, according to Resolution 752 (VIII) and Resolution 1541 (XV), peoples had to exercise 
their selfdetermination freely and democratically, then the Basic Law had to be endorsed by 
the Guineans. As such, the Presidency and General Commissariat fostered a controlled liberal 
climate in Guinea. Political movements were able to hold meetings and demonstrations, sev- 
eral political prisoners were released and, under the promise of the authorities to guarantee 
their lives and freedoms, many exiles returned from neighboring countries.7”7 Accompanied 
by Mvie Rostand, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Cameroon, about five hundred IPGE78 mil- 
itants, including some of its leaders such as Clemente Ateba Nsoh, Antonio Eworo Obama, 
Jaime Nseng and Pedro Ekong Andeme,”? returned from Cameroon. Among those who 
returned from Gabon was Bonifacio Ond6 Edu, founder and leader of UPLGE.8° Atanasio 
Ndong, leader of the MONALIGE,! and some other IPGE leaders such as Jess Mba Ovono 
and José Perea Epota, preferred not to rush their return to the country. 

The statute of autonomy divided the different Guinean political movements. The UPLGE, 
the MONALIGE and a faction of the IPGE led by Jaime Nseng supported the new regime, 
which they saw as the last phase of the emancipation process. In turn, the bulk of the IPGE, 
the island section of MONALIGE led by Pastor Torao, and some Bubis rejected autonomy. 


77 Campos SERRANO (2002) 189-194; ELA ABEME (1983) 72. 

78 The constitution of IPGE is referred to in footnote 57. 

72 Campos SERRANO (2002) 189-194; ELA ABEME (1983) 72. 

80 LintGeR-Goumaz (1979) 332-333, 379-381; YruRRIAGA BARBERAN (2019) 155-157; Campos SERRANO 
(2003) 179. In the first months of 1963, Atanasio Ndong, Adolfo Obiang, Eugenio Nkogo and Bonifacio 
Ondo, all MONALIGE exiles settled in Gabon, moved to Cameroon. But Bonifacio returned again to 
Gabon, where, before his return to Guinea in late 1963, he founded the political movement called Unidn 
Popular de Liberacién de Guinea Ecuatorial under the auspices of Leén Mba. 

81 LintGer-Goumaz (1979) 329-331; NkoGo Onbo (2009). The MONALIGE or National Movement for the 
Liberation of Equatorial Guinea (Movimiento Nacional de Liberacién de Guinea Ecuatorial) was founded in 
Gabon around the middle of 1961 by Atanasio Ndong Miyone and other Guinean nationalists exiled in 
that country. Atanasio and some of the other co-founders were members of the extinct Cruzada Nacional 
de Liberacién, the first national movement created and clandestinely active before the provincialization 
of Guinea. 
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While the regional authorities promoted the ‘yes’ vote on the Basic Law, the island bourgeoi- 
sie — both white and black — defended the maintenance of the status quo.®2 

The ‘yes’ vote won even as the text of the law remained unavailable during its approval 
process.83 Out of 126,378 voters (17,699 in Fernando Poo and 108,679 in Rio Muni), 59,280 
approved the Basic Law, 35,537 rejected it, and the rest abstained. In Fernando Poo, the ‘no’ 
vote exceeded the ‘yes’ vote by about 1810 points (7150 minus 5340). In Rio Muni, the ‘yes’ 
vote, with 53,940 votes, prevailed in the Ebebiyin and Mongomo districts, which were mo- 
bilized by Jaime Nseng, in Evinayong, Bonifacio Ondo’s stronghold, and in Bata and coastal 
areas, which were under the hold of MONALIGE. In turn, the ‘no’ vote, with 28,387 votes, 
prevailed in areas like Mikomeseng, Sevilla de Niefang and Valladolid de los Bimbiles (cur- 
rently known as Anisok), which were controlled by IPGE.*4 

Once the Basic Law entered into force on January 1, 1964, the Neighborhood Councils 
(March 1), the Municipalities (March 15 & 22) and the Provincial Councils (April 26) were 
constituted. The 18 Provincial Deputies, constituted in a General Assembly on May 13, 
elected as members of the Government Bonifacio Ondo Edu (President of the Government 
Council), Francisco Macias Nguema (Vice-President and Councilor of Public Works), Gus- 
tavo Watson Bueko (Councilor of Health), Luis Rondo Maguga (Councilor of Education), 
Aurelio Nicolas Ithoa Creda (Councilor of Finance), Antonio Candido Nnang Ondo (Coun- 
cilor of Labour), Ram6n Borik6é Toichoa (Councilor of Industries and Mines), Rafael Nsue 
Nchama (Councilor of Agriculture) and Luis Maho Sicacha (Councilor of Information and 
Tourism). The dismissal of Rafael Nsue for corruption at the end of 1966 and the death of 
Luis Rondo the next year led to the restructuring of the Government: Agustin Nve Ondo be- 
came the new Councilor of Agriculture, the Department of Education came under Antonio 
Candido, who was in turn succeeded by Aurelio Nicolas as Councilor of Labour, and Agustin 
Efieso Nefie became the new Councilor of Finance.85 

Toward the end of 1963, the process of emancipation of Guinea had become irreversible. 
As a result, Carrero Blanco and Diaz de Villegas could only see the autonomy of Guinea as 
a tactic whose failure — or rejection — would immediately trigger the idea of making Guinea 
a Spanish satellite State. For this Plan B to work, it required the election not of an islander 
(as they would have preferred),86 but of a Fang, whose majority ethnic group was to decide 
the political destiny of the future nation. The appointment of Ondo Edu as autonomous 
President was according to plan. Compared to Macias, whose personality emerged in a run-in 
with Basilio Olaechea,’” and Bonifacio Biyang Andeme, a creolized Fang, the former cate- 


82 Campos SERRANO (2002) 191-193. 

83 Garcta DomiNnGuEz (1977) 67-68. 

84 Campos SERRANO (2002) 192; NDonco (2020) 110; PELissreR (1964) 59; Garcfa Domincuez (1977) 71-73. 

85 Carrascosa (1977) 87; LiniGER-GouMaz (1979) 171, 265, 296, 339, 368, 426. 

86 Casrro/Nponco (1998) 202. It seems that the Spanish authorities thought of Wilwardo Jones Niger as 
President of the Autonomous Government. 

87 ELA ABEME (1983) 60-61; Castro/ Npvonco (1998) 203-204. Under the provincial statute, Jacinto Roca, 
son of Baudillo Roca Carol — a Catalan settled in the district of Valladolid de los Bimbiles (now called 
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chist of the San José Mission, a good and malleable man,®8 seemed the most suitable candi- 
date to play for Spain the role that Leon Mba and Ahamadou Ahidjo played for France in the 
respective States of Gabon and Cameroon.8? 

Indigenization under the Basic Law affected both junior and middle positions in the Ad- 
ministration as well as governmental and representative positions. Important positions such 
as regional representation in the Spanish Parliament,” mayor offices,?! Government Delega- 
tions? and the position of Civil Governor of Rio Muni,?3 were now occupied by indigenous 
persons. In 1963, thirteen natives were sent to Spain to be trained as military Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers,?4 and on May 3, 1966, Francisco Gémez Marijuan remained as 


Anisok) -, shot and killed three natives of that locality with a pistol. Captured in Mongomo while trying 
to flee to Gabon, the murderer was placed at the disposal of the higher authorities, for which the then 
Civil Governor of Rio Muni, Commander Basilio Olaechea, went to Mongomo. Macias, who was then 
mayor og Mongomo, expected to see an unusual event up to then: the execution of a white man for 
having killed some blacks, who, as it was said, “were not counted” (“no estaban contados”). But that was 
far from happening; and while Olaechea was about to embark on his return trip to Bata, Macias led a 
demonstration that prevented the take-off of the Civil Governor’s plane, against which he shouted in- 
sults, demanding the immediate execution of the offender. As was customary when a white man killed a 
native, Jacinto was simply repatriated to Spain and no more was heard of the case. 

88 Garcta DomiNnGueEz (1977) 156-157, 166. 

89 Arvarez CHILLIDA/ PARDO SANz (2022) 205-206. 

90 Carrascosa (1977) 90; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 74-75. The July 4, 1964, six indigenous persons were 
elected as regional representatives in the Spanish Parliament: Abilio Balboa Arkins (on behalf of Santa 
Isabel’s City Council), Pedro Lumu Matindi (on behalf of Bata’s City Council), Enrique Gori Molubela 
(on behalf of Fernando Poo’s Provincial Council), Federico Ngomo Nnandong (on behalf of Rfo Muni’s 
Provincial Council), Evaristo Motede Euchi (on behalf of the rest of Fernando Poo’s City Councils) y 
Damaso Rafael Sima Obono (on behalf of the rest of Rio Muni City Councils). This number of regional 
representatives was increased to ten in subsequent years. The five members representing the Province of 
Fernando Poo were: Edmundo Bosié Dioco, Enrique Gori Molubela, Alfredo José Jones Niger, Tomas 
Alfredo King Thomas y Ricardo Marfa Bolopa Esapé. And the five representing Rio Muni were: Pedro 
Ekong Andeme, Andrés Moisés Mba Ada, José Ndong Engonga, Federico Ngomo Nnandong y José Nsue 
Angué. 

?1 The names of the elected mayors can be seen in: Eya NcHama (2018) 292-297. 

92 Eya Ncuama (2018) 292-297. 

93 Eva Ncuama (2018) 290; MENDIzABAL ALLENDE (2018) 98-123; NpDonGo (2020) 129-130; Nst Owo- 
NO-Oxomo (2014) 113; Campos SERRANO (2002) 194; Carrascosa (1977) 87-89. Simén Ndumu Asumu 
was appointed Civil Governor of Rio Muni Province, and Pablo Gédbena Mendo was appointed Civil 
Governor of Fernando Poo Province. 

94 SEQUERA MartTiNEz (2006) 316, 240-241; Ivanca PeNpi (2021) 351; Lintcer-Goumaz (1979) 73, 158, 164, 
195, 265, 307, 326, 377, 387, 442; CONVERGENCIA PARA LA DEMOCRACIA SOCIAL DE GUINEA ECUATORIAL 
(CPDS) (2018). The following ten indigenous were instructed at the General Military Academy of Zara- 
goza: Cristino Seriche Malabo, Eulogio Oy6 Riquessa, Moisés lyanga Malango, Maximiliano Meco, José 
Moro Mba, Celestino Mansogo Nsi, Melanio Ebendeng Nsomo, Santiago Bee Ayetebe, Salvador Ela 
Nzeng y Teodoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo. And the three following indigenous were instructed at the 
Special Military Academy of Villaverde (Madrid): Fortunato Sang Okenve Mituy, Jess Eworo Ndong y 
Marcos Boné. 
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Bishop of Fernando Poo while Monsignor Rafael Maria Nzé Abuy took charge of the new 
diocese of Rfo Muni.95 

It was utopian to believe that provincialization and autonomy would automatically estab- 
lish an equal relationship between whites and blacks. After more than a century of a regime 
that marginalized the indigenous, a law was not enough to put an end to a superiority com- 
plex that was already well-rooted among quite a few whites, who, in the mid-1960s, contin- 
ued to conceive white hegemony as the externalization of an ontological order that should 
remain unaltered. As such, it was inevitable for the colonial authorities to be ready to resort 
to force, if necessary, to enforce equality between metropolitans and Guineans. Unfortunate- 
ly, reality was divorced from hope. Almost all the natives did not feel that racial interaction 
had improved; praxis upheld what the law had silenced. Justice still had a face and color,?¢ 
whites approaching or making black friends were still stigmatized,?” braceros (blacks who 
worked in plantations) never had white work colleagues, and indigenous administrative as- 
sistants continued earning one-third the salary of their white counterparts.?8 The mistreat- 
ment and abuse of the braceros, the substitution of the death penalty with the expulsion of 
the white murderer of a black man, the unfair distribution of lands between whites and 
blacks, and racial segregation in urban and closed public spaces (hospitals, military camps, 
jails, cinemas, casinos, bars, churches and chapels, etc.), also persisted. 

The participation of the natives in the management of the regional budget degenerat- 
ed into widespread corruption. Nepotism governed the allocation of scholarships,!% clien- 
telism and favoritism were common in the institutions!®3, and the diversion of public funds 
contributed to the failure of the Plan of Economic Development of Equatorial Guinea (Plan 
de Desarrollo Econdémico de Guinea Ecuatorial).!°4 The natives spoke of Gastos Abusivos de 


95 Eya NcHaAma (2018) 113-115; Campos SERRANO (2002) 194-195; Carrascosa (1977) 88; IvaNGA PENDI 
(2021) 364. 

96 Eya NcHaMa (2018) 17-18. 

97 Reuss GALINDO (2008). 

98 Eya NcHama (2018) 102-103. 

99 ELA ABEME (1983) 60-61; Castro / Nponco (1998) 203-204. 

100 PENA y Goyoaca (1955) 181-193; Garcia Dominguez (1977) 52-53. The law of May 4, 1948, which al- 
lowed indigenous access to only 4 hectares of land, remained in force until 1968. 

101 ELA ABEME (1983) 35-36; Osranc Bix6é (2016) 38; MENENDEZ HERNANDEZ (2008) 20-21; ZARANDONA 
(2012) 60-61; Carrascosa (1977) 15. 

102 ELA ABEME (1983) 75-76. 

103 Campos SERRANO (2002) 206. 

104 Parpo Sanz (2007) 17; Garcia Domincuez (1977) 74-76; BuaLe Borik6 (1989) 74-76; Campos SERRANO 
(2002) 188; Virar Ramirez (2005) 154; Nsf OWono-Oxomo (2014) 104; MENDIZABAL ALLENDE (2018) 35; 
Rico SANCHEZ (2010) 176; Campos SERRANO (2018) 313; NDoNGo (2020) 101, 114-116; Castro/ Nponco 
(1998) 204; Carrascosa (1977) 160; Atvarez Cuitiipa/Parbo Sanz (2022) 212; DeutscH (2018) 195. 
The Plan of Economic Development of Equatorial Guinea was prepared by the economist Juan Velarde 
Fuertes and approved by the Cortes in October 1963. It foresaw the investment of 1,651 million pesetas 
for the improvement of colonial services between 1964 and 1967. Of the total, 800.2 million (48.7%) 
were to come from the state budget and 850.8 million (51.7%) from Guinea’s income. It further foresaw 
an increase in the Gross Regional Product at an annual growth rate of 7.56%, dividing and increasing the 
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Guinea Ecuatorial (“Abusive Expenses of Equatorial Guinea”) to refer to the GAGE acronym 
on the number plates of the numerous official Mercedes Benz, which referred to the Gobi- 
erno Auténomo de Guinea Ecuatorial, that is, the Autonomous Government of Equatorial 
Guinea.!05 

This corruption, permitted by the Spanish authorities, turned out to be “a double-edged 
knife without a handle” (un cuchillo de doble filo y sin mango).!°6 Autonomy would diffuse 
the nationalism of the native high government officials, whose mismanagement could be 
used by the Spanish Government as proof of their inability to govern themselves.!°7 But at 
the same time, the bourgeoisization of those few lucky natives accentuated the desire for free- 
dom of the majority of the population that had not seen its situation improve.!08 Ondo Edu’s 
words would reveal, in fact, the resignation of a leader aware of having lost much of the trust 
of his people. Standing in the Plaza del Reloj in Bata, he said: “Atanasio will arrive very soon; 
if you no longer love me, and it is your wish that I hand power over to him, I will do so?! 

Around 1965, the Spanish Government still insisted on only respecting requests for inde- 
pendence that were formulated not by exiles manipulated by foreigners but by autonomous 
bodies.!!9 But the impossibility of the latter happening turned the nationalists into spokes- 
men for the Guinean people’s dream of freedom. MONALIGE urged the Autonomous Goy- 
ernment to request immediate independence; it addressed petitions to Franco through both 
metropolitan authorities visiting the region and Spanish diplomats abroad; and, together 
with the IPGE, it used the UN forum to expose the autonomous regime and demand the 
total and immediate emancipation of Guinea.!!1 

The resolution adopted by the Committee of 24 on October 16, 1964, urged Spain to com- 
ply with Resolution 1514 (XV), and Resolution 2067 (XX) of December 16, 1965, urged it to 
indicate “the earliest possible date” on which Guinea would accede to independence “after 
consulting the people on the basis of universal suffrage under the supervision of the United 
Nations”. Given the direct nature of such resolutions, the Spanish Government would resort 
to one last tactic: at a meeting held by the Committee of 24 in Algiers on June 20, 1966, 
Jaime de Piniés invited the Committee to visit Guinea to ascertain the state of affairs in the 


investment annually and progressively: 356.7 million pesetas were to be invested in 1964; 389.2 in 1965; 
414.1 in 1966, and 491 in 1967. Each of the aforementioned annual items was, in turn, to be distributed 
among the various sectors or services. Thus, of the 172 million that were to be invested in education and 
vocational training, 33 million were to be invested in 1964, 37 in 1965, 46 in 1966 and 56 in 1967. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the plan did not materialize. For example, of the 356.7 million that were to be invested 
in 1964, only 71 were disbursed; and of the 33 million that should have been invested in education and 
vocational training in 1964, only 2 million were disbursed — an insignificant figure, even to execute 20% 
of the works projected in the aforementioned sector (62 classrooms and 3 schools). 

105 Eya NcHaMa (2018) 102-104; Carrascosa (1977) 16; Nzé Neumu (2006) 22. 

106 ELA ABEME (1983) 76. 

107 ELA ABEME (1983) 74-75; Campos SERRANO (2002) 199; Nponco (2020) 114-115. 

108 Opranc BiK6 (2016) 145-146. 

109 ELA ABEME (1983) 78. 
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region.!!2 The Committee accepted the invitation and entrusted the mission to a Subcom- 
mittee chaired by Gerson BO Collier, Sierra Leone’s representative to the UN and chair of 
the mother Committee.!!3 

The Subcommittee made its visit between August 17 and 24, 1966,!'4 interviewing repre- 
sentatives of the Government and other autonomous institutions, leaders of political move- 
ments, and individuals. Excepting the high regional officials who requested delaying inde- 
pendence due to the lack of preparedness of the natives, and the secessionists (Enrique Gori 
Molubela, the 4 Island Councilors and the traditional Bubi chiefs) who requested separation 
between Fernando Poo and Rio Muni, the rest of the natives agreed that Spain had to set 
a date for independence and that this had to be negotiated between the Guineans and the 
mother country. As expressed by a direct witness, “the entire population wanted indepen- 
dence”. “Some wanted to hasten it, the minority; others wanted it delayed a little, but all of 
them wanted the agreement with Spain to take place?!!5 

On October 10, 1966, the Subcommittee unanimously issued its report. In it, it questioned 
the legitimacy of the autonomous regime, urged Spain to plan the independence of Guinea 
before July 1968 and organize a Constitutional Conference in which all the ethnic and col- 
lective groups in the country would be represented. Faced with such firm stance, the expe- 
rienced Jaime de Piniés could only try to prevent, albeit with relative success, the UN from 
setting a date for the independence of Guinea. Indeed, Resolution 2230 (XXI)!!¢ did not 
mention specific dates, but it did reaffirm the irreversibility of the ongoing process. In addi- 
tion to corroborating the Subcommittee’s demands, the General Assembly invited Spain to 
lift restrictions on political activities, establish full democratic freedoms, establish an elector- 
al system based on universal adult suffrage, and hold general elections from which the gov- 
ernment to whom the transfer of powers would be made would emerge. It also requested the 
Government to ensure that the territorial integrity of the future country was not endangered. 


112 Campos SERRANO (2002) 217; Carrascosa (1977) 16-17; Garcia DomiNncuEz (1977) 95-98. 
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5. From the opening of the Constitutional Conference to the 
independence of Equatorial Guinea (1967-1968) 


On November 16, 1966, in a meeting that Franco held with part of his Government, the 
decolonization of Guinea was decided,!!7 and on December 10, Jaime de Piniés announced 
before the Fourth Committee that Spain would convene a Constitutional Conference to be 
held at the beginning of 1967.!!8 The Government thus began a survey on the positions of 
the different ministries, the representatives of the autonomous regime, and the nationalists. 
Between November 23 and December 8, 1966, Bonifacio Ondo met with Franco, Carrero 
Blanco and Fernando Maria Castiella; in February 1967 Pastor Torao, Atanasio Ndong and 
Agustin Daniel Grange would be invited as leaders of MONALIGE;!!? and between Febru- 
ary 22 and March 15, the Permanent Commission of the General Assembly met with the 
metropolitan authorities.!20 These meetings revealed entrenched positions: the separatists 
insisted on the secession of Fernando Poo if it was not possible to extend Spanish tutelage; 
the continentals defended a total and united independence; and both groups insisted on the 
cordial relations between Spain and the nascent State. 

For its part, on June 27, 1967, an inter-ministerial commission — appointed to this end by 
the Government on December 22 of the preceding year — concluded, among other things, 
that not only did Spain lack military interest in Guinea, but that Guinea’s independence 
would alleviate the Spanish treasury.!2! This conclusion, based on the injection of capital into 
the Guinean budget in the 1960s, did not undermine the fact that Spain had been obtaining 
“modest benefits” from Guinea since the 1930s,!22 nor did it ruin the expectation that such 
benefits would improve in the future. Oil prospecting carried out by American companies 
between 1960 and 1967 had revealed that the Guinean maritime subsoil was traversed by the 
same bag of crude oil that extended from the mouth of the Niger River in Biafra to Gabon.!23 

Amidst the nationalists’ complaints before the UN and the pressure exerted by the UN on 
colonial States, a Spanish inter-ministerial delegation and a Guinean delegation met in Ma- 


117 Campos SERRANO (2002) 234-235. This extraordinary meeting was attended by: Agustin Mufioz Grande 
(Undersecretary of the Presidency), Fernando Maria Castiella (Minister of Foreign Affairs), Luis Carrero 
Blanco (Undersecretary of the Presidency). Other ministers such as the Minister of Justice, Minister of 
the Navy, Minister of Air, Minister of Industry, Minister of Commerce, Minister of the General Secretar- 
iat of the Movement and the Minister of Information and Tourism, were also present in the meeting. 

118 Campos SERRANO (2002) 227, 237; Pints y Rusio (2001) 287-290; Parpo Sanz (2007) 25. 

119 Campos SERRANO (2002) 235-240. 

120 Campos SERRANO (2002) 240-141. The Permanent Commission was composed by: Enrique Gori, Fede- 
rico Ngomo, Marcos Ropo, Antonio Ndong Engonga, Miguel Edjang Nvono and Fernando Fernandez 
Echegoyen. 

121 Campos SERRANO (2002) 242-243. 

122 See La Guinea Espanola (colonial Magazine), n° 889, of September 29, 1935, 281, online en http://www. 
bioko.net/guineaespanola/laguies.htm . 

123 Nponco (2020) 101-103, 151-152; MENENDEZ HERNANDEZ (2008) 380-381; RoprfGuEZ JIMENEZ (2018) 4-5. 
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drid on October 30, 1967, thus opening the Constitutional Conference.!24 The Conference 
was not conceived as a constituent assembly,!25 and its work, which took place in the Palacio 
de Santa Cruz in Madrid, unfolded in two phases, whose sessions and minutes not only were 
conceived as an “internal matter” excluded from UN supervision,!26 but were also declared 
secret to both the Guinean and Spanish people.!27 

The first phase of the Conference, which was suspended sine die on November 15,!28 was 
reduced to a forum that confronted the secessionist position, !2? defended by Marcos Ropo,!3° 
Gustave Watson,!3! Edmund Bosio!32 and Enrique Gori,!33 and the unionist position, !34 de- 


124 The members of each of the two delegations are listed in: Garcfa Domincuez (1977) 110-111; OBIANG 
Biko (2016) 180-181; Campos SERRANO (2002) 347-350; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 100-104; BUALE Bo- 
RIKO (1989) 85-86; Eva NcHAMA (2018) 132; HERRERO DE MINON (1993) 30-31; EKONG ANDEME (2010) 
117-118. 

125 Pyntés y Rusro (2001) 253, 424; ExonG ANDEME (2010) 208-209. Ramon Sed6, de facto president of the 
Constitutional Conference bureau, warned: “we convened a constitutional conference, not a constituent 
assembly. If this were a constituent assembly, the Guinean representatives here would decide by vote the 
political future of Guinea. This is not the case. There is no voting here”. 

126 Pyntés y Rupro (2001) 413-414, 419-420. 

127 Nponco (2020) 127-128; Deutscu (2018) 241-243; Garcia Domincuez (1977) 155-156; Lacosta (2001) 
46-63; Eva NcHAMA (2018) 121; Garcia TREVIJANO (1977) 6-7. 

128 Campos SERRANO (2002) 259; DEuTsCH (2018) 218-220; Lacosta (2001) 1. 

129 This position, that was defended by the Bubi people of Fernando Poo Island, can be summarized in 
these arguments. 1) Colonization forged the artificial unity between Fernando Poo and Rio Muni, two 
geographically separated and culturally distinct territories. 2) As holders of the right of self-determina- 
tion, the Bubis, through the minutes signed by the Neighborhood Councils of Fernando Poo — their 
true representatives — in a series of meetings (meetings held in Santiago de Baney on January 1st and 
August 27, 1964; in the Provincial Council on March 9, 1965; in Rebola on August 18, 1966; organized 
by the Autonomous Government Council on August 12 and 13, 1966; held in Basupu del Oeste on April 
6, 1967; and t held in Santiago de Baney on April 27, 1967), expressed both their willingness to remain 
under the tutelage of Spain and the desire that the island of Fernando Poo was to be politically, admin- 
istratively and economically separated from Rio Muni. 3) According to UN resolutions, the exercise of 
selfdetermination may also result in the association or integration of a non-self-governing territory into 
the metropolitan State or into another State. 4) The UN resolutions of January 4, 1965, and January 5, 
1967, established that it was mandatory for Spain to try (but not to succeed necessarily) that Guinea 
become independent as united territory. 5) In the absence of Spanish tutelage, the Fang majority would 
end up oppressing the Bubi minority. 

130 See the intervention of Marcos Ropo in: OsranG BrK6 (2016) 181-185; Ekonc ANDEME (2010) 158. 

131 See the intervention of G. Watson in: OBIANG B1K6 (2016) 186; EKoNG ANDEME (2010) 346, 357. 

132 All Bosio Dioco’s intervention can be read in: OBranc Bik6 (2016) 196-202; Garcia DomincuEz (1977) 
114-115; Ekonc ANDEME (2010) 162-165, 346. 

133 See all E. Gori’s interventions in: EKoNG ANDEME (2010) 205-208, 361. 

134 The unionist position, for its part, can be summarized in the following arguments. 1) Until the end of 
the 1950s, the period in which Guinean nationalism arose, all the ethnic groups in Guinea had coexisted 
peacefully under Spanish tutelage and their cultural differences had never been an obstacle for their co- 
existence. 2) The said cohabitation led to the mixture of ethnic groups, making it difficult, at the height 
of 1968, to find six thousand purebred Bubis. 3) Separatism is not a feeling of all Bubis, but rather that 
of a group encouraged by some leaders who, under the manipulation of Spanish capitalists, intend to 
maintain their privileges. 4) Cultural differences are a racist and retrograde argument that, at the height 
of 1968, cannot be an obstacle to a common project of coexistence. 5) The union between Rio Muni and 
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fended not only by people from Rio Muni but also by some islanders such as Francisco Sa- 
lomé Jones (a Fernandino),!35 Pastor Torao Sikara!3¢ (a Bubi) and Vicente Castellén137 (from 
Annobon Island). It was during the second phase (04/17/1968—06/22/1968) that the Spanish 
Delegation made an effort, not so much to reconcile separatists and unionists — for the issue 
was already settled in favor of the latter in the inaugural speech by Castiella!38 — but to get 
Guineans to support the legal and other agreements that were to be approved throughout 
the conference. 

For this purpose, plenary sessions and secret meetings were held simultaneously. During 
the latter, alliances were formed between factions of the Spanish and Guinean Delegations. 
Thus, Ondo Edu and some members of the Autonomous Government placed themselves 
under Carrero Blanco and his team. Edmundo Bosio and his colleagues did so too, while 
holding on to their secessionist stance. In turn, Gori Molubela - now a member of MON- 
ALIGE - and Atanasio Ndong and his allies sided with Castiella, who promised them sup- 
port for their electoral campaign!3? and the formation of that provisional government that 
the great men of the MONALIGE very much wanted to lead.!49 The only ones who refused 
to cooperate were from the Secretariado Conjunto, the name under which Francisco Macias 
would lead a group of 23 Guineans, including representatives of some ethnic minorities and 
dissidents from MONALIGE, IPGE and MUNGE.!41 

As the de iure President of the Constitutional Conference, Castiella would try to avoid the 
failure of this second phase at all costs. Aware of the intransigence of the Unidn Bubi!42 and 
the Secretariado Conjunto, he would resort to his few Guinean allies to justify the negotiated 


Fernando Poo is necessary to guarantee the sovereignty of Guinea before the danger that the nearly sixty 
thousand Nigerians residing on the island could pose. 6). Spain cannot fail to comply with the resolu- 
tions of the UN and the AU, which had declared respect for the colonial borders. 7) Assuming the danger 
of the continentals based on the simple fact that they are a majority, is the same as admitting the danger 
that Fernandinos and Annobon people would be in with respect to the Bubi majority. 

135 All Salomé Jones’ statements can be seen in Oxsranc BrK6 (2016) 203-209; Ekonc ANDEME (2010) 188- 
190. 

136 All his statements can be seen in Os1anc Bik6 (2016) 203-209; EKoNG ANDEME (2010) 188-190. 

137 See all his statements in EKonG ANDEME (2010) 262. 

138 MINISTERIO DE INFORMACION Y TURISMO (1968) 79-92. As the de ture president of the Constitutional Con- 
ference, Castiella pronounced the opening speeches of both phases of the constitutional conference: one 
speech was pronounced the September 30, 1967, and the other one was pronounced the April 14, 1968. 
In both speeches he stated the “historicial unity” of Guinea. 

139 HERRERO DE MINON (1993) 37-38; OBIANG Bik6 (2016) 124-125; Piniés y Rusto (2001) 395-397, 410-414, 
427-428; Atvarez CHILupa/ Parvo Sanz (2022) 206. 

140 Opranc BrK6 (2016) 124-125; Puntés y Rusro (2001) 331, 395-397, 410-414, 427-428; Atvarez CHILLI- 
DA/ParDOo SANz (2022) 206. 

141 Campos SERRANO (2002) 273-274. Some other members of the Secretariado Conjunto were: Jesus Alfonso 
Oyono (Mona tice), Francisco Salomé Jones (Munce), Justino Mba (idem), Antonio Eworo (IPGE), Cle- 
mente Ateba (idem), Adolfo Bote (ndowe minority), Agustin Daniel Grange (fernandino), Pedro Ekong, 
José Nsue, Candido Nnang, Andrés Moisés Mba, etc. 

142 The Union Bubi, a pro-secessionist political formation, was created on the eve of the opening of the 
Constitutional Conference. 
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nature of the future country’s constitution. Thus, after Guineans had rejected a first draft of 
the constitution presented by the Spanish technical committee between April 29 and 30,143 
and after the Spanish Delegation had rejected both a secessionist project by Bubi representa- 
tives!44 and another project by the group led by Macfas,!45 Spanish technicians and Guinean 
Delegates met in successive sessions to draw up two drafts that would be presented on June 
22 as the final texts of the electoral law and the Constitution of 1968. 

Both norms protected the status of Fernando Poo, incorporating principles of multi-ethnic 
institutional representation. The electoral law, based on universal suffrage, introduced a 
proportional system to avoid bipartisanship and absolute majorities typical of a majority 
system.!46 The Constitution,!4” for its part, adopted what Herrero de Minién has termed 
“a regional formula”,!48 that is, a hybrid system that stood at an equal distance between 
federalism and a unitary state.!4? It established a presidential system: the Head of State, who 
was elected by universal suffrage for a five-year term (Art. 9), presided over the Government 
(Art. 13), and had to designate a Vice President from another province from among his group 
of ministers (Art. 14), a third of whom also had to come from the other province (Art. 13). 

The President (Titles I] and IV) exercised important powers in his relations with the Legis- 
lature. In addition to promulgating laws (Art. 31) and sharing the exercise of legislative initia- 
tive with the Assembly (Art. 26), he could request from the latter — after hearing the Council 
of the Republic — the delegation “to regulate by decree-law during a determined period of 
time matters reserved to the law” (Art. 38). His authorization was required with respect to 
“law proposals and amendments submitted by deputies that entail a decrease in public reve- 


143 This preliminary draft, drawn by Miguel Herrero de Mifién, consisted of a preamble, 65 articles, a tran- 
sitional provision, and a final provision. It created a Supreme Court with omnipotent power over the 
rest of the institutions and established that any reform of the country’s territorial structure had to be 
approved by separate referendums in Fernando Poo and Rio Muni. 

144 This draft consisted of a preamble, 52 articles, an additional provision, and a final provision. The pre- 
amble declared the right of self-determination of the Bubi people; Article 1 created the sovereign State 
of Fernando Poo; Article 16 granted the Head of State the power to declare a state of emergency and 
granted him exceptional powers during such a state; and the additional provision established the mass 
acquisition of Spanish citizenship by the Bubis. 

145 This draft consisted of 59 articles, 8 transitional provisions, and a final provision. Its most important 
principles were: a) unitary state; b) the President and Vice-President were elected by universal suffrage 
(art. 11) for a period of 5 years and their re-election was unlimited (art. 17); c) the President could freely 
dissolve the National Assembly (art. 20); d) the National Assembly was composed of 45 deputies, 30 for 
Rio Muni and 15 for Fernando Poo (art. 27 d); e) the National Assembly decided by a majority of more 
than 2/3 to reform the constitution and approve institutional laws, and decided by a majority of the 
deputies present for all other resolutions (art. 29); f) 1/3 of ministers should not come from the Pres- 
ident’s province (fifth additional provision); g) the President could suspend constitutional guarantees 
for no more than 30 days and no more than twice a year when the security of the State so required, after 
obtaining the opinion of the Constitutional Court and the Supreme Court (art. 48). 

146 The electoral regime of 1968 can be found in EkonG ANDEME (2010) 478-479. 

147 MINISTERIO DE INFORMACION Y TURISMO (1968) 17-37; SERVICIO INFORMATIVO EspaNOL (1968) 127-146; 
MasstreE ALFonso (1987) 409-423. The full text of this constitution can be found in all these texts. 

148 HERRERO DE MINON (1971) 259. 

149 Art. 43 of the constitution distributed competences between the State and the Provinces. 
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nue or an increase in expenditure” (Art. 27). He could allege exceptional circumstances that 
threaten the normal functioning of the institutions to suspend constitutional guarantees for 
a maximum period of fifteen days, having to inform the Assembly (Art. 39). He could dissolve 
the Assembly and call elections, in which case elections to the Presidency of the Republic 
were also automatically called (Art. 37). 

The Assembly of the Republic (Asamblea de la Republica, Titles III and IV) had 35 dep- 
uties: 19 were to be elected by the Rio Muni constituency, 12 by that of Fernando Poo, 2 by 
that of Annobon, and another 2 by the constituency made up of the islands of Corisco, Elo- 
bey Grande and Elobey Chico (Art. 17.3). The Assembly legislated, discussed and approved 
the budget bill that the Government had to present biennially (Art. 32), and controlled gov- 
ernmental activity (Art. 21). Oversight mechanisms included interpellations and written 
questions to the Government, debates, information commissions, and motions of censure 
against Ministers (Art. 33). A motion had to be presented by five members of the Assembly, 
be put to a vote within 48 hours of its presentation and be adopted only after obtaining “the 
favorable vote of two thirds plus one of the members of the Assembly of the Republic” (Art. 
40). The Assembly had to formulate before the President a request for the replacement of 
the members of Government against whom another motion of censure was filed within six 
months from the last one (ibid.). 

The Council of the Republic (Consejo de la Republica, Title V) was another important 
body. It had six members who were “freely elected in half by each of the Provincial Councils 
among natural persons from each of the Provinces who did not belong[ed] to either the Pro- 
vincial Council or the Assembly of the Republic”. On the one hand, the Council functioned 
as a constitutional court, determining a priori the constitutionality of the so-called “institu- 
tional laws”!5° and a posteriori that of the regulations that developed those institutional laws 
as well as other laws (Art. 42.1, 2, 3).On the other hand, it influenced the actions of the Gov- 
ernment, advising it when required (Art. 42.8), proposing who could be appointed by the 
President as Supreme Court Judges (Art. 42.7), issuing a preliminary report for the regulatory 
development of certain laws (Art. 25), and informing “on the causes of incapacity or legal 
impediment for the exercise of the [office] of Presidency of the Republic”. It also decided on 
both conflicts of competences between the State and the Provinces (Art. 42.6), and disputes 
arising between the Government and the Assembly on the admissibility of a legislative bill, 
proposal or legal amendment (Arts. 28 and 42.5). 

The Constitution of 1968 was designed to guarantee long-term stability. As such, not only 
did it incorporate provisions such as Art. 27, which established that only a minimum of five 
deputies from a Province could submit “legislative proposals or amendments relating to mat- 
ters that essentially affect the internal organization” of the Province in question, but further 
required, in accordance with its last article — Art. 58 - “constitutional amendment laws to be 


150 According to Art. 22 of the charter, all those that were qualified as such by the constitution itself were In- 
stitutional Laws, especially those that regulated the electoral regime, development plans, the local regime, 
emigration and immigration and labour employment policy, as well as the financial system (Art. 24). 
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approved in the Assembly of the Republic by a qualified majority of two thirds plus one of 
the votes of all members”, while “the reform of Articles 1, 13 , 14, 17, 22, 24, 30, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
44 and 58 demanded a referendum with consistent results in the Provinces, in addition to the 
approval of the Assembly under the aforementioned conditions”. 

The tacit approval by the UN of the results of the Constitutional Conference further ac- 
celerated the process of independence. Subsequently, the Council of State (Consejo de Es- 
tado) issued an opinion!5! in response to the question raised by the General Directorate of 
the Foreign Service (Direccién General del Servicio Exterior) on the nature of the law that 
should authorize the Government to complete the independence process. The reasoning of 
the Council, still used to this day by the Spanish justice system to deny original citizenship 
to the descendants of Spanish-Guineans at the time,!52 confirmed, once again, that Spain 
never conceived Guinea as a politically and legally assimilated space. Indeed, as stated by 
the Council of State, “Equatorial Guinea never was nor is at present an integral part of the 
national territory”. Provincialization and autonomy were not thought of as “a technique of 
political assimilation” of Guineans, but only as an “instrument of improved administrative 
organization with a view to promoting” their well-being. As such, to the extent that Guinea 
was not considered an integral part of the national territory, it could be made independent 
by virtue of an authorization included in an ordinary law, a decree-law, or a decree, those 
same normative instruments that were employed to introduce the reforms approved under 
the provincial and regional statutes. 

The aforementioned authorization was included in Law 49/1968, of July 27.153 Amend- 
ments to the bill were proposed by José Nsue Angiie, Eliseo Villalta Caralt (white), Edmundo 
Bosié and Ricardo Maria Bolopa. Angue, who was from the Secretariado Conjunto, main- 
tained that Spain could not grant Guinea independence by imposing a constitution on it, 
but that it should form an impartial government, which would be in charge of organizing 
elections to designate the constituent power. In turn, the other three insisted on the separatist 
project. But when the law was presented in the Cortes, only one of them was present. Caralt 
gave up on his proposal that the Constitution be endorsed separately in the two provinces, 
Bosio did not show up, and Angte was in New York with other colleagues to denounce the 
norm before the Committee of 24.154 Thus, the approval of the Constitution was preceded 
only by the successive addresses of Luis G6mez de Aranda and Fernando Marfa Castiella. Gé- 
mez de Aranda rejected the claim that Angtie’s proposed amendment was based on the cri- 
teria of the UN, since he intended to entrust to a provisional government and a constituent 
assembly powers that Resolution 2355 (XXII) attributed to the administering State. Castiella 


151 See Opinion no. 36,017 of the Council of State, whose pdf copy was kindly provided to me after sending 
the request to the official mailing address established for this purpose (consultas.consejo@consejoestado.es). 

152 See: Judgement of the Spanish Supreme Court of July 20, 2020 (STS 2668/2020); CasteLucci PaoLont 
(2021) 799-810. 

153 This law, which authorized the Government to complete the constitutional process of Equatorial Guin- 
ea, can be read at the following link: https://www.boe.es/diario_boe/txt.php?id=BOE-A-1968-901. 

154 Deutscu (2018) 283. 
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added that it would have been an “irresponsible [...] attitude” on the part of Spain “to burden 
a young society in full euphoria given its recently acquired emancipation, the risks and polit- 
ical antagonisms that such a period inevitably entails”. He also insisted that even though the 
unity of Equatorial Guinea was imposed by historical tradition, defense considerations, and 
the criteria of the UN and the AU, the Constitution had ensured that such unity would not 
end up annulling the identity of Fernando Poo. 

Law 49/1968 ushered in a scenario of true freedom for Guineans. Under the supervision 
of an electoral commission appointed by the Government,!55 and under the observation of 
13 UN Commissioners!5¢ and an AU representative — Mr. Dramane Ouattara!57 — more than 
125,000 Guineans were called to first endorse the Constitution and then elect the first Presi- 
dent of Guinea among the three competing candidates. And I say three candidates because it 
was obvious that Mr. Bosio Dioco, as a candidate from an ethnic minority, would only partic- 
ipate in the presidential elections to ensure the minimum number of votes that would allow 
him, as deemed convenient, to sit at the negotiating table with any of the other candidates: 
Bonifacio Ondé Edu (MUNGE), Francisco Macias Nguema (Secretariado Conjunto), and 
Atanasio Ndong Miyon (MONALIGE). 

While the British and French Governments managed each to formulate a single project 
for each of their former colonies, the differences between the Presidency and Foreign Af 
fairs Ministry divided the Spanish Government between two projects. On the one hand, 
the Presidency, or more specifically, Carrero Blanco and associates — José Diaz de Villegas 
and the General Commissioner of Guinea — supported Bonifacio Ondo Edu, whose idea of 
prolonging Spanish tutelage until the natives were fully trained made him the candidate of 
both the colonial apparatus (officials, island and continental companies, Spanish farmers 
and religious figures) and the native conservatives (some officials and senior officials of the 
autonomous regime and small farmers and coftee growers). The Foreign Affairs Ministry, that 
is, Castiella and his colleagues, on the other hand, saw in Atanasio the moderate progressive 
capable of securing the mutual benefits that would flow from close relations between Spain 
and the future Guinean State. 

Macias knew that his radicalism would leave him without official sponsorship and with- 
out coverage in the local press and television. So he organized a popular campaign under 


155 See: the Decree 1746/1968, of July 27, which appoints the Commission established in Decree 1748 / 1968, 
of July 27, calling for a referendum in Equatorial Guinea. The electoral commission was made up of: 
Angel Escudero del Corral (Supreme Court Magistrate and President of the Commission), Jaime Castro 
Garcia (President of the La Corufia Provincial Court of and Vice President of the Commission), Edmun- 
do Collins (Fernando Poo farmer); Manuel Morgades Besari (Guinean lawyer), Salvador Nsf Ntutumu 
Bindang (Guinean lawyer) and Manuel Combe Madje (Guinean doctor). 

156 Nponco (2020) 140; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 118-119. This commission was made up of: Adamu 
Mayaki (ambassador of Niger), Jorge Hunneus (from Chile), Rafie Jouejeati (from Syria), Mohamed Alf 
Foum (from Tanzania) y Estandiary (de Iran). These commissioners were also accompanied by interpret- 
ers and other official assistants. 

157 Nponco (2020) 140; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 118-119. 
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the advice and financial support of Antonio Garcia Trevijano.!58 He advocated a mandate 
based on respect for the law, “for liberty”, “for the principles of the Charter of San Francis- 
co [...]” and for property and other non-harmful “existing interests”. The former Mayor of 
Mongomo appealed for national unity; he spoke of equality, regional autonomy and peaceful 
coexistence between the races. He assured decent wages and salaries and equal remuneration 
for the same functions and tasks; he promised to protect the rights of workers and entrepre- 
neurs, to grant credit for entrepreneurship, to protect the prices of national products and 
to guarantee their placement on appropriate international markets. And to refute the voic- 
es that accused him of being anti-Spanish, he declared “brotherhood” between Guinea and 
Spain, insisting that the latter would never be considered a “foreign country” and promising 
to give it “preferential treatment” within the framework of Guinea’s international relations. 
In short, Nsangayong’s son — the name of Macias’s village — not only crafted an attractive 
political program that ensured everything for everyone,!5? but he toured the entire country, 
explaining his project in a modest discursive style that did not exclude the use of the Fang 
language, if the profile of his audience so required it. 

The result of the elections, which was contrary to the predictions of Spanish residents!®, 
was nevertheless to be expected. In the framework of democratic elections, it was difficult for 
either Bonifacio Ondo, who had relied too much on official support for him,!¢! or Atana- 
sio Ndong, who did not know how to reach the non-intellectual mass — the overwhelming 
majority — to win against the skilled Macias, who, despite not having succeeded in his ‘no’ 
campaign during the constitutional referendum of August 11, connected from then on with 
the popular mass, whom he successfully reached in the course of the presidential campaign. 
On September 25, at nine o’clock at night, Angel Escudero, president of the electoral com- 
mission, proclaimed the electoral results after reading the names of the elected Deputies of 
the Assembly!® and Provincial Councilors.!63 Among 137,550 eligible voters, participation 
reached 67%, that is, around 92,956 votes were cast, including 1,281 that were annulled. 


158 Garcia TREVIJANO (1977) 8-16. Antonio Garcfa Trevijano (1927-2018), then a notary on voluntary leave 
of absence and a practising lawyer, was one of the main opponents of the Franco regime. He advised the 
Secretariado Congunto in the last part of the second phase of the Constitutional Conference and financial- 
ly supported its militants, spending more than 1,400,000 pesetas to pay for their travel and accommoda- 
tion in Madrid during the conference and their electoral campaign. 

159 Exonc ANDEME (2010) 483-486. The political program of Macias can be found in this book. 

160 Carrascosa (1977) 156. The Spanish residents thought that Bonifacio would be the winner of the pres- 
idential elections. 

161 Nponco (2020) 141-142; ErA ABEMeE (1983) 117; Nsi Owono-Oxomo (2014) 119-121; Yrurriaca Bar- 
BERAN (2019) 171-172. 

162 MENDIZzABAL ALLENDE (2018) 39; Eva NcHama (2018) 139-140; YruRRIAGA BARBERAN (2019) 171-172. The 
list presented by Bonifacio Ondo obtained 10 deputies; that of Atanasio Ndong, 10; that of Edmundo 
Bosio, 7; that of Macias, 6; and that of Antonio Eworo, 2. 

163 From a total of 20 provincial councilors, 12 were for Rio Muni and 8 for Fernando Poo. Their names can 
be found in Eva Ncuama (2018) 140. 
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Macias obtained 36,716 votes (39.4%), Bonifacio, 31,941 (34.3%), Atanasio, 18,223 (19.6%) 
and Bosio, about 4,795 (5.1%).164 

Given that no candidate obtained an absolute majority of the votes cast, the two candi- 
dates having obtained the highest number of votes made it to the second round, as required 
by Art. 9 of the Constitution. Disagreement between Carrero Blanco and Castiella would 
once again result in a missed opportunity to forge an electoral coalition that would benefit 
Spanish interests in the nascent State. Faithful to the position of his political godfather, who 
trusted that Bosio and Ndong would end up giving him their votes for free,!°5 Ondo Edu 
refused to compromise on the agreements that they proposed to him. But as Ondo Edu let 
the few days available to him go by to force the despair of the two losers, the strategic Macias 
would conclude pacts with both as well as with the leaders of UNDEMO (Union Democrati- 
ca Fernandina).16 He offered all of them ministries and promised the Bubis much broader 
autonomy than constitutionally accorded to them.!¢ 

Atanasio and Bonifacio represented two Spanish decolonization projects. They had col- 
laborated with the Government in the final stretch of the Constitutional Conference, they 
defended the results of the conference both before the UN and during the campaign,!¢8 and 
there was no major rivalry between them, unlike the quasi “enmity” that existed between 
Atanasio and Macias.!69 It was this closeness between the two that led to the assumption that 
Atanasio would be willing to cede his votes to Ondo Edu, even as the latter had been inflexi- 
ble during the first negotiation attempt. But Castiella’s resistance to allow Carrero Blanco to 
get his way, added to the personal ambitions of Egombegombe’s son, ended up tipping the 
scales in favor of Macias. It has been suggested that Ndong agreed with Macias with the sole 
“purpose of torpedoing the possible political action” of the latter, ridiculing him and making 
his incapacity “notorious and visible” before his electorate and before all the people.!7° Such 
statement is compatible with the testimony of both Herrero de Minion, who admits having 
advised Atanasio and Saturnino Ibongo on how to arrange the pseudo-constitutional inca- 
pacitation of Macfas,!7! and Cruz Melchor, who recalls that, in a conversation held in New 


164 Nponco (2020) 144; Campos SERRANO (2002) 311-312; DeurscH (2018) 309-311; YruRRIAGA BARBERAN 
(2019) 171-172; Nsi Owono-Oxomo (2014) 123-124; Carrascosa (1977) 155-156; Eva NcHama (2018) 
139-140; Atvarez Cuitirpa/ Parvo Sanz (2022) 208. 

165 Garcia Domincuez (1977) 165. 

166 Tt was a political movement or party created on the eve of the opening of the Constitutional Conference. 
It represented the interests of the Fernandinos, an ethnic minority group comprising the descendants of 
the braceros and freed slaves brought by the English to Fernando Poo. Some Fernandinos were descen- 
dants of the few Cuban prisoners who settled on the island after having served their prison sentences. 

167 Garcta DominGueEz (1977) 166-167; Nponco (2020) 144-145; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 123-124; ELA 
ABEME (1983) 88-91; Eva NcHama (2018) 140-141. 

168 Carrascosa (1977) 117-119. 

169 Eya NcHama (2018) 109-110; Garcia DomincuEz (1977) 148-149; Campos SERRANO (2002) 310-311; ELA 
ABEME (1983) 130-132. 

170 ELA ABEME (1983) 132. 

171 HERRERO DE MINON (1993) 38-39. 
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York with Adolfo Obiang Bik6 in 2012, the latter admitted that Atanasio supported Macias 
because he thought that, unlike Ond6 Edu, he could be easily deposed as President.!72 

September 29, 1968, would mark the beginning of a new period in the history of Guinea. 
The electorate of the Union Bubi, the Fernandinos and the supporters of Atanasio massive- 
ly voted for the Red Rooster (Gallo Rojo).!73 68,310 votes would end up handing Macias 
victory over Ondo Edu, who obtained 41,254 voters.!74 On October 9, the day the Spanish 
Government formally recognized the results of the second round,!75 Macias announced his 
first Government: he reserved the Defense Ministry to himself, appointed Edmundo Bosié 
as Vice President and Minister of Commerce, Atanasio Ndong as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Angel Masié Ntutumu as Minister of the Interior, Andrés Ikuga Ebombe Ebombe as Minister 
of Finance, Jesus Alfonso Oyono as Minister of Public Works, Ricardo M. Rimola Chema 
as Minister of Industry and Mines, Agustin Grange Molay as Minister of Agriculture, Pedro 
Ekong Andeme as Minister of Health, José Nsue Angtie as Minister of Education, Roman 
Boriké Toicha as Minister of Labour, and Jesus Eworo Ndong as Minister of Justice.!7¢ The 
ethnic and political pluralism of the winning coalition was likewise reflected in the appoint- 
ment of the rest of the magistracies and high positions. Pastor Torao (MONALIGE) and An- 
tonio Eworo (IPGE dissident) were respectively appointed as President and Vice President of 
the National Assembly; Luis Maho Sicacha (Union Bubi) was elected to preside the Supreme 
Court; and Andrés Moisés Mba Ada (MUNGE) held the Presidency of the Council of the 
Republic.!77 Expedito Rafael Momo and Miguel Eyegue became the Civil Governors of Fer- 
nando Poo, and Rio Muni respectively.178 

The issue of public order in Guinea had been of special concern to the Spanish author- 
ities since the 1950s, a period in which the international anti-colonial climate encouraged 
indigenous uprisings in some colonies.!79 As a result, Spain had, since that time, reorganized 
and reinforced the Guardia Civil — one of the two Spanish national security forces — units 
stationed there.!80 With the victory of Macfas, a tough nut to crack for Spain, the concerns 
of the Spanish authorities increased, and they went so far as to arm the Spanish civilians 


172 Bya Ncuama (2018) 111-112. 

173 The red rooster was the symbol of the Macias party. 

174 Campos SERRANO (2002) 313-314; YTURRIAGA BARBERAN (2019) 171-172; Carrascosa (1977) 160; GARCIA 
DomincGuEz (1977) 166-167. 

175 Such recognition was produced by Decree 2467/1968, of October 9, by which independence is granted 
to Equatorial Guinea, available in https://www.boe.es/diario_boe/txt.php?id=BOE-A-1968-120. 

176 MENDIZABAL ALLENDE (2018) 132; NDoNnGco (2020) 146-147; Carrascosa (1977) 164-165; Nst Owo- 
NO-OKOMO (2014) 126. 

177 MENDIzABAL ALLENDE (2018) 40; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 126; Nponco (2020) 146-147. This body 
was made up of: ANDREs MotsEs MBA ADA (President), PasLto MBA Ncuama (Evangelical pastor), RAMON 
Nove Mayesa, EuGento Ereo Boxopat (Catholic priest), VICENTE CasTELLON and CarLos CABRERA. 

178 MENDIZABAL ALLENDE (2018) 40; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 126; Nponco (2020) 146-147. 

179 Some examples of uprisings against the colonial order were: the Indochina War (1946-1954), the Mau 
Mau rebellion in Kenya (1952-1960), the Algerian War of Independence (1954-1962), etc. 

180 Rico SANCHEZ (2010) 169-171. 
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residing in Guinea.!8! Such measure, which could be deemed excessive at present, is under- 
standable, if considered in the context of the processes of independence. Not only could the 
Guinean people not avoid their exaltation at the announcement of their independence, but, 
as a spontaneous reaction of a people long subjected and only just liberated, it was highly 
probable that the sad past would dominate the memory of the newly independent and that 
they would end up interpreting their freedom as revenge. But if looting, property damage, 
rape and attacks against whites did not prevail in the days immediately following September 
29, it was not only because of the deterring effect of the Civil Guard’s presence, but also, and 
above all, because of the civility and conciliatory will of the peaceful Guinean people, who, 
together with their elected President,!8? understood that it needed the support and friend- 
ship of the old metropolis to undertake its journey as an independent nation. 

Except for the fact that the police force quickly quelled a few disturbances perpetrated 
by some protesters between October 11 and 12,!83 and that Spanish sailors had to prevent 
some exalted individuals from destroying the statue of Angel Barrera located in what until 
then was known as Plaza de Espania,!*4 it can be stated, without fear of sounding biased, that 
the transfer of powers to the Guinean authorities, at least in the period from the end of Sep- 
tember 1968 to March 5, 1969, took place in an environment whose peace and tranquility 
rendered any concern for the safety of the Spanish and other European residents in Guinea 
unfounded. 


181 Nponco (2020) 153-154; Nsf Owono-Oxomo (2014) 129; Atvarez CHILLIDA/ Parvo Sanz (2022) 216. 

182 Message from Macias published in Ebano shortly before the day of the proclamation of independence: 
“I want this message for you to be one of peace. Of a peace that must begin on the same days of indepen- 
dence and that must always remain. The most important date in our history is approaching. A country 
only gains independence once in its lifetime. And for all of you this date must mean a lot. Make our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren, and all future generations that will follow us proud of us and of the peaceful 
and noble way in which we achieved independence. May these days of celebration not be a reason for 
useless provocations or ridiculous offenses that we later would be the first to regret. I was the first at the 
time to fight for and defend our independence. And now I want to be the first to ask you for peace and 
love between us Africans and all the residents? MENDIzABAL ALLENDE (2018) 132-133; Campos SERRANO 
(2002) 314-315. 

183 Lacosta (2001) 4; DeutscH (2018) 323-324. 

184 AtMazAN ToMAS (2016) 195-214; VitarO 1 GUEL (2018) 31-36; Castro / NDoNGco (1995) 210; CARRASCOSA 
(1977) 177; NERIN (2010) 44-45; CaBANELLAas (2009 [1944]) 87; Lacosta (2001) 4; DeutscH (2018) 324; 
MENDIZABAL ALLENDE (2018) 35-37. Plaza de Espana is currently named Plaza de la Independencia (and 
is informally known as Plaza de la Catedral). It is located in front of the Cathedral of Santa Isabel. On 
January 22, 1916, a statue dedicated to Angel Barrera, Governor of Guinea between 1905 and 1907 and 
between 1910 and 1925, was inaugurated there. The statue, which was produced by Josep Monserrat 
i Portella, was financed by the island’s farmers. The monument was saved on October 12, 1968, and 
repatriated. It is currently located in La Carraca Arsenal, a militarized zone in the municipality of San 
Fernando (Cadiz). 
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6. Conclusion 


From a pacifist perspective, the independence of Equatorial Guinea can be deemed exempla- 
ry. It is true that nationalists like Acacio Mané, Enrique Nvo and Salvador Ndong Ekang lost 
their lives in their efforts to bring freedom to their people. It is also true that Federico Ngo- 
mo, Jesus Alfonso and many other nationalists were subjected to torture, coercion, threats 
and surveillance by the colonial power. But these facts do not amount to a conflictive and 
bloody emancipation process akin to the violent independence of Indochina, Algeria, the 
Belgian Congo, Angola, Mozambique or Guinea Bissau. While the use of disproportionate 
violence by Spain against the Guineans was likely to have made some noise in the United 
Nations, it was totally illusive to expect that the reaction of said organization would have 
gone beyond a simple verbal condemnation to actually involve an intervention in favour of 
the Guineans. As such, the moderation that the Spanish Government exhibited in repressing 
Guinean nationalism can be attributed to its willingness to restrain itself, for it knew it could 
get away with any excesses without any fear of being sanctioned or reprimanded at the in- 
ternational level. 

From a strictly neo-colonialist perspective, however, Guinea’s independence was a failure. 
Indeed, the Spanish Government was well aware that in order to convert Guinea into a sat- 
ellite state, it had to prevent Francisco Macias from becoming the President of the new state, 
for he was the least manipulable among the presidential candidates. But instead of unitedly 
support Bonifacio Ondo, who was most suited for its neo-colonial project, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment exhibited an absurd internal rivalry that the charismatic Macias knew how to take 
advantage of to become President. 
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